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PREFACE. 


This little book is based on opinions formed and know- 
ledge gained by the author during several years of prac- 
tical experience in the management of a railway in Spain. 
Most of the historical data have been extracted from 
official and semi-official publications and records. Other 
information has been given by colleagues of the author’s, 
to whom his thanks are due. The rest of the book is 
made up of matter which is the common knowledge of 
the railway administrations, but is not readily available to 
the outsider, and perhaps in this may lie the principal 
merit of the book, as a work of reference. 

War work encroached on the limited amount of spare 
time available to the author and hence publication has 
been unavoidably postponed until the present eventful 
period when things apparently stable change in a few 
hours, and prophecy is fulfilled or falsified almost before 
it is written. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF SPAIN. 

Chapter I. 

Origin and Development — The Railways and the 
Government — Growth of the Companies. 


Spain is still a country of contrasts. Even to-day the 
streets of Madrid often afford the curious spectacle of an 
electric tramcar passing an ancient bullock dray, and in 
the south an express train marvellously outstrips a stage- 
coach^ or diligence, drawn by five or six mules. The most 
modem means of transport exist alongside those of a 
> century ago. On any goods wharf the long cylinders of 
oxygen lie waiting shipment in company with wine con- 
tained in aid-fashioned skins, or, again, a modem motor 
omnibus takes the passengers from a local train, the 
carriages of which were probably built fifty years ago. 

The traveller in Spain may enjoy the luxury of the 
Sud-Express, one of the most comfortable trains in the 
world, or he may be destined to spend a weary night in a 
mixed train, in a ramshackle carriage with unmanageable 
windows and rain leaking through the roof ; with a stop 
of half an hour at each roadside station and an overall 
speed of io miles an hour. Probably there is no more 
luxurious train in the world than the famous 
“ Sud-Express/' and the best hotels in Madrid, Seville 
and Granada have few rivals. But let the traveller 

(12704) B 
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get off the main lines of tourist travel, and he is 
doomed to spend long hours in comfortless carriages, 
with frequent changes at mysterious junctions where 
nothing seems ever to happen. He arrives, with 
luck, at some unearthly hour, at a dismal station, 
several miles from the town he is bound for, and 
a shaky omnibus takes him to an inn where the effusive 
hospitality of the staff would afford but little consolation, 
in the dingy whitewashed rooms, were it not that he is 
glad to be anywhere rather than on the railway he has 
left. 

These contrasts, which are perhaps the most noticeable 
feature of travel in Spain, extend to all the branches of 
railway working, locomotives and rolling-stock, stations, 
track and signals. Everywhere the ancient and the 
modem systems exist side by side, often without any 
intermediate link. In much the same way many Spanish 
towns and villages have progressed from the ancient oil 
lamp to the modem electric light without any internal of 
paraffin or gas. 

In one other respect the Spanish railways differ from 
those of most other railways in Europe. From whatever 
point one approaches the great central plateau of Castile 
there is a heavy climb, and the severe grades make high 
speeds impracticable. None of the main trunk lines have 
ever had a traffic sufficiently productive to warrant heavy 
expenditure on improved location and the consequence 
is a general low average of speed. The unreflecting 
tourist, ignorant of these conditions, enters Spain from 
the level plains of France and casts quite unjustified 
criticisms on Spanish railway working. 

The first railways in Spain as in other European 
countries, replaced a system of stage-coaches. The first 
of the regularly organised stage coach itineraries was 
organised by a company in Catalonia, under a Royal 
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permission dated April 5th, 1818, and the coaches or 
“ diligences ” as they were called, commenced to run 
between Barcelona and Valencia on June 30th of that 
year. The journey occupied four days and nights, and 
one coach ran each way twice a week. In 1819 the service 
was extended to Madrid and intermediate vehicles were 
put on for the carriage of luggage. In other parts of 
Spain the “ galera ” a sort of omnibus, was the only means 
of conveyance, and the journey from Cadiz to Madrid, 
for example, occupied no less than 20 days, the nights 
being spent in miserable inns along the deserted, route. 
Brigandage was frequent and generally travellers waited 
until a large number had assembled, to form a caravan. 
The institution of the Civil Guard, a corps of gendar- 
merie for patrolling country roads, in 1844, did much to 
put an end to highway robbery, but the “ bandolero ” 
flourished for long after railways had begun to link up 
the principal cities. 

Spain was several years behind England and France in 
legally authorising railway construction, but this is not 
surprising when the troubled political state of the 
country is taken into account. Just at the time of the 
beginning # of railway enterprise in England, when the 
Stockton and Darlington railway was opened in 1825, 
and the Manchester and Liverpool in 1830, Spain was 
immersed in a long and cruel civil war, and it was not until 
1844 that attention was seriously given to the possibility 
of failway enterprise. 

British capitalists and engineers were the first, as in 
other parts of the world, to awaken interest in railway" 
communications in Spain. The famous George Stephenson 
himself went to Spain on behalf of a financial group in 
London, and made a preliminary report on the possibilities 
of railway construction in Castile. Certain proposals 
were made to the Spanish Government but apparently 

* (12704) 
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without any definite result. About the same time a 
provisional concession, the first railway concession on 
record in Spain, was granted to Don Jose Maria Roca (a 
Spaniard resident in London) Don Miguel Biada of Mataro, 
and Don Jose de Salamanca of Malaga, for a line from 
Barcelona to Mataro. The date of this first concession 
was June 30th, 1843, and it was approved by Royal Order 
of August 23rd, of the same year.* In 1844 five other 
provisional concessions were granted, for lines from 
Madrid to Cadiz, Madrid to Alicante and Madrid to Leon, 
this last in the name of one Richard Kelly. 

These indications of a general interest in railway con- 
struction forced the Government into action, and a 
Technical Commission was appointed to report upon the 
legislation necessary to regulate railway concessions and 
working. The Commission, consisting of three of the 
principal engineers of the Ministry of Public Works, 
Sres. Juan Subercase, Calixto de Santa Cruz and Jose 
Subercase, published a voluminous report on November 
2nd, 1844, and this report formed the basis for all railway 
legislation in Spain down to the Railway Laws of 1855 
and 1877, 

The first railway constructed was the Barcelena-Mataro 
line, the concession for which, already referred to as 
being granted to Jose Maria Roca, was definitely approved 
on March 3rd, 1846. The line was opened to working, 
with great and appropriate ceremony, on October 28th, 
1848. At the same time the construction was com- 
* menced of the Madrid Aranjuez railway which was 

* Joseph and William Locke were the first engineers of the Matard lme, and the con- 
tractors were Mackenzie and Brassey. Biada was originally captain of a ship, and after- 
wards resided in Mexico and the U.S.A. He had seen the advantages of railway com- 
munication in America, and when he returned to Spam his first endeavours were to 
awaken interest in railway construction. He enlisted the aid of Roca, who offered to get 
capital subscribed in London. The original issue of shares was not all taken up and the 
railway eventually started working before all the capital had been subscribed. The 
construction was completed after the opening date and probably the finishing touches were 
paid for out of receipts. • 
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opened on February 9th, 1851, in the presence of Royalty 
and the whole of the Legislative bodies. Don Miguel 
Biada, the pioneer, with Roca, of the Mataro line, died on 
April 2nd, 1848, and was deprived of the satisfaction of 
seeing his work crowned with success. 

In 1851 the first railway was commenced in the north 
of Spain from Sama de Langreo to Gijon, and in the 
same year work was started on another Barcelona venture, 
from that city to Granollers, while by 1858 over 1,000 
kilometres* * * § had been constructed in different provinces. 
Success was immediate. The Mataro Company carried 
nearly 700,000 passengers in the first year of working, and 
paid a dividend of 22 per cent. 

Although there was a boom in railway shares in the 
years following the opening of the Mataro line, construc- 
tion proceeded but slowly. In the 10 years 1847 to 1856 
only 1,517 kilometresf were constructed. During the 
decade following greater progress was made, 5,368 kilo- 
meti^si being added, followed by another stagnant period, 
ending in 1875, during which only 395 kilometres§ were 
built. Thereafter construction was very slow, only 
averaging about 150 kilometres a year down to 1913. 

Taking-dhe latest available official figures|| the total 
length of all the lines now operated in Spain is as follows : 


* 

Kiloms. 

Miles. 

Broad gauge (5 feet 6 inches) . . 

ii ,379 

7,071 

Narrow gauge (various) . . 

3,524 

2,189 

Total . . 

14,903 

9,260 


Of this total, nearly half is owned and worked by two, 
companies, and this fact constitutes a peculiarity which 


* Over 600 miles, 

t 943 miles. 

t 3,335 miles. 

§ 245 miles. 

|| “ Elementos para el Estudio del Problema Ferroviario en Espana.” 

Tf The “ Amiario de Ferrocarriles ” for 191B gives the total as 15,614, made up of 
11,494 broad gauge and 4,120 narrow gauge. 
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must be taken into account in considering the position 
of the comp ani es. There are two other railways with a 
fair mileage and the rest are comparatively short. The 
distribution of the whole is as follows : — 


— 

Broad Gauge. 

Narrow 

Gauge. 

Total. 


Kins. 

Miles. 

Kms. 

Miles. 

Kms. 

Miles. 

Northern 

3»595 

2,234 

98 

61 

3.693 

2,295 

Madrid Saragossa and 
Alicante 

3.663 

2,276 

. ... 



3,663 

2,276 

Andalusian . . 

1,614 

1,003 

— 

— 

1,614 

1,003 

Madrid Caceres and 
Portugal 

775 

482 

. 



775 

482 

Other companies 

1,616 

1,004 

3.380 

2,100 

4,996 

3,104 

State Railways 

1 15 

7i 

47 

29 

162 

100 

Totals 

n.378 

7,070 

3.525 

2,190 

14,903 

9,260 


All the three first-named companies are of French 
origin and about half their capital is French, although all 
three are legally domiciled in Spain. For the purposes of 
this legal domicile each company has two boards of 
directors, one in Paris and the other in Madrid. In 
addition, the Northern and the Madrid Saragossa and 
Alicante companies have local boards in Barcelona. 
Some of the smaller companies are also French, and at 
least one, the Central Aragon, is Belgian, although Belgian 
capital in Spain, as a rule, has found its way into tramway 
enterprises rather than into railways. There are four 
-British companies working railways, none of them on a 
very large scale* and none of them in a very flourishing 
state. Other narrow gauge lines worked by British com- 


Kiloms. Miles. 

* Great Southern of Spam (Lorca to Baza and Aguilas) . . . . 168 104 

Zafra-Huelva %xz 

West Galicia (Pontevedra-Carril-Santiago) 75 47 

Alcoy-Gandia (narrow gauge) . „ 54 3^ 
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panies are generally in connection with mines.* The 
Carthagena-Herrerias “ tramway/' also a British concern, 
is really a railway although styled a tramway. There are 
practically no State-owned railways in Spain. The 
Government work (at a loss) two or three small lines, 
the concessions for which have lapsed, the property 
reverting to the State. 

The history of the principal companies is perhaps 
typical of nearly all railway enterprise in Spain. 

The Northern Company (Compania de los Caminos de 
Hierro del Norte de Espaha) was formed in 1858 for the 
construction of the main line Madrid to Irun, on the 
French frontier, with a capital of 95 millions of pesetas.^ 
In 1878 the company acquired the property of the 
Barcelona-Saragossa-Pamplona Company, consisting of a 
line from Barcelona to Alsasua on the Irun line. In 1890 
and 1891 the system was further extended north and 
south by the purchase of the Asturias Galicia and Leon 
Company's lines and those of the Almansa-Tarragona- 
Valehcia Company. About the same time the railway 
and mines of San Juan de las Abadesas were included, 
this being the last extension of importance. The capital 
of the company is now as follows : — 

Pesetas. £ at par. 

Shares, 475 pesetas each .. 245,100,000 9,718,000 

Debentures .. .. .. 803,836,315 31,873,000 

Subventions . . . . . . 159,439,921 6,322,000 


Total .. .. .. 1,208,376,236 47,913,000 

During the first few years of the company's life divi- 
dends of as much as 6 per cent, were paid, but the share-' 1 
holders got nothing for the years 1865 to 1873 or from 


* The most notable of these British-owned mining railways, which m some cases carry 
a small public traffic, are the Rio Tmto (67 miles), the Buitron Co. (40 miles), the Almeria- 
Alhamilla (35 miles), the Tharsis {28 miles), and the Bilbao River and Cantabrian (14 
miles). 

t Peseta, at par 25*22 — £, equal to the franc. 
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1891 to 1906. Since the latter date the increasing pros- 
perity of the country has helped the railways and divi- 
dends were resumed. Some relief was also afforded by 
the repudiation of the gold basis and dividends are now 
paid in pesetas. In 1917 the effects of the war, in the 
shape of increased working expenses, began to be felt, 
aggravated by a serious strike, and again the share- 
holders got nothing. The 475 peseta shares are now down 
about 340 in the Madrid Bourse, and likely to fall lower, 
as it is practically certain that the Company will be forced 
to pass the dividend for 1918. In 1917 the shares went 
down to 291. 

The Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante (Compania de los 
Ferrocarriles de Madrid a Zaragoza y a Alicante) is only 
slightly older than the Northern, its constitution being 
authorised by a Royal Decree dated January 26th, 1857. 
The Company was formed to take over the three conces- 
sions, Madrid-Saragossa, Madrid-Almansa and Almansa- 
Alicante, and the initial capital was 114 million pesetas, 
in 240,000 shares. Subsequently the Company acquired 
by purchase, or exchange of shares, several smaller under- 
takings,* and the system was rounded off to what it is to- 
day by the amalgamation, in 1898, with the Tarragona- 
Barcelona-France Company, whose 723 kilometres of line 
constitute what is still known as the Catalonian system 
(“ Red Catalana ”). 

The capital of the Company is now as follows : — 

Pesetas. £ at par. 

497,006 Shares of 475 pesetas 236,077,850-00 9,361,000 

2,681,371 Debentures . . .. 791,125,066*30 31,369,000 

Subventions .. 62,406,848*28 2,475,000 

Total .. .. .. 1,089,609,804*58 43,205,000 


* Cordoba-Se villa (1875), Seville-Huelva {1877), Madrid-Ciudad Real Badajoz (1880), 
Puertollano-Cordoba (1880), Merida-Seville (1882), Aranjuez-Cuenca (1883), Valladolid- 
Ariza {1891). 




BRIDGE OVER GUARRIZAS RIVER, 
Madrid -Cordoba Line. 

Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante Railway. 
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The financial history of the M.S. and A. differs somewhat 
.from that of the Northern in that the Company has been 
more consistently prosperous in later years. The acquisi- 
tion of the Catalonian lines in 1898 marked the turning 
point, and the Company never passed a dividend after 
that date. Under the direction of the present General 
Manager, Senor Eduardo Maristany, the railway was in 
fairly prosperous circumstances when the war intervened 
in 1914 and completely changed conditions of working. 
The Company is still better situated than the Northern, 
as the Bourse, generally an excellent judge, values the 
shares at from 20 to 30 pesetas higher. 

Andalusian Railways (Compania de los Ferrocarriles 
Andaluces). The financial history of this Company is as 
complicated as it is discouraging to the investor. Formed 
originally in 1869 with a small nominal capital of if 
millions of pesetas, it was not until 1877 that the Com- 
pany, with its share capital increased to 10 millions, and 
later to 18 millions, was able to start working, with the 
jjtrrchase of the Utrera-Morun-Osuna line. In 1878 and 
1879 further increases of capital were authorised and 
amalgamations effected with the Seville- Jerez-Cadiz and 
Cordoba-Malaga-Granada systems, which with certain 
further purchases* gave the Company a practical monopoly 
of the South West corner of Spain. Coal mines near 
Belmez were also purchased, and a small line between 
Alicante and Murcia was built in 1886 possibly with a 
view to* extending the system to the East. From 1878 
to 1892, while lines were new and renewals small, the 
Company was fairly prosperous, but then came a change. 
Earnings were insufficient to pay debenture interest, and 
an arrangement had to be entered into with bondholders, 
suspending amortisation. In 1900 and 1904 issues of 
shares were made to the debenture holders in lieu of 


Ecija-Cordoba, 1886. Puente- Genii -Linares, 1888. 
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interest, and in 1906 a further arrangement was made with 
creditors, modifying the terms of debenture interest. . In 
1910 things began to look better ; all debenture obliga- 
tions were met and a small dividend was paid on the 
ordinary shares, which has been repeated every year to 
1917. In 1913 the Company acquired the BobadiUa- 
Algeciras line from a British Company, issuing for the 
purpose 22! millions of pesetas in 4J per cent, debentures* 
In 1916, also, a lease was arranged of the lines Linares- 
Almeria and Baza-Granada, the property of the Sur de 
Espafia Company. With these additions the Andaluces 

capital stands to-day as follows : 

Pesetas. 

91,000 Shares of 500 pesetas . . 45,5 00 » 000 ’ 00 

Debentures .. •• •• I 79>39 2 >855 2 7 

Subventions 8,301,086*75 

Total 2 33> I 93»94 2 '° 2 9, 2 4^ooo 

This Company, despite its monopoly of traffic in one 
of the most fertile districts of Spain, has nev^r, so far, 
seemed to enjoy the relative prosperity of its larger neigh- 
bour, and even in the best conditions its heavily watered 
capital will always be a burden on working. 

The Madrid, Caceres and Portugal (Sociedad de los 
Ferrocarriles de Madrid a Caceres y a Portugal). The 
lines worked by this Company were originally two distinct 
systems. The Madrid, Caceres, Portugal Company, 
formed in 1880, with a capital of 25 million mesetas, 
amalgamated in 1895 with the Western of Spain, running 
from Placencia to Astorga. A subsidiary company was 
formed to furnish the necessary capital to the joint con- 
cern. Interest is guaranteed on the debentures of the 
Western and on the capital of the subsidiary company. 
Apart from this arrangement the financial position of the 
Caceres Company is as clear as that of the Andaluces is 
complicated. 


£ at par. 

1.804.000 

7.113.000 
329,000 
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Unfortunately, this Company is even less prosperous 
‘than the three other principal companies. No dividend 
has been paid by the amalgamated concern, but the share- 
holders in the subsidiary company have received a small 
return regularly for the last 15 years, until 1917 and 1918, 
when no surplus was available. 

The effect of the war on the prosperity of the railways, 
kt the shape of enormously increased working costs, is 
evident in the fall of share values on the Bourse. 
“ Alicantes ” fell to 300 in July, 1918, but have since 
recovered to 363. “ Nortes ” went even lower, to 291, 

although this year the quotation is better at 340. 
“ Andaluces ” are still round about 276. It is extremely 
doubtful whether any dividends will be paid for 1918 ; 
certainly the Northern Company will have no surplus 
available. In the present year, 1919, with the increased 
rates and the lower price of coal, the circumstances of all 
the companies should improve. 

The forgoing history of the principal companies may 
be taken as typical of all the railways in Spain. The 
outstanding feature is the very large proportion borne 
by the debentures or loans, to the share capital. In the 
three largest companies the shares only amount to between 
one-third and one-fourth of the debentures.* The original 
cause of this was no doubt the competition prevailing 
prior to 1890, when there was a struggle to extend respec- 
tive spheres of influence, each company striving to obtain 
small lines at any cost, to keep its competitors out of a 
desired district. The effect has been to burden the 
balance sheet with the debts of many small branch lines 
running through country with a limited traffic and requir- 
ing on the other hand a large expenditure in renewals 
and maintenance. The consequence is that the large 

* The amount of debentures was limited by the Law of July nth, 1856, to a sum 
equal tq, that of the share capital, but the Railway Law of 1877 makes no stipulation as 
to the proportion of loan capital. 
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companies now find themselves strangled by enormous 
first charges, and in spite of a very low ratio of working 
(well under 50 per cent, in normal years), they are unable 
to pay decent dividends to their shareholders, or to put 
aside the money required for extensions to meet growing 
traffic requirements. 

This is in effect the actual railway problem in Spain. 
The traffic has increased enormously, and the companies, 
already over-capitalised, cannot command new capital 
with which to acquire new rolling-stock and construct 
double track and extensions. Such betterments as are 
being introduced are limited to what can be spared, 
at the expense of dividends, out of net earnings, and 
reduced dividends limit still further the credit of the 
companies and therefore the power to command fresh 
capital. This is fully treated by Senor Cambo, ex-Minister 
of Public Works, in a recent semi-official work on the 
subject.* 

The Government itself is by no means free from a 
share of the responsibility for this serious state of things. 
The system followed from the early beginning of railway 
construction has been somewhat on the lines of French 
practice. The State grants to a private company, or 
individual, a concession to construct a railway of public 
utility, guaranteeing the interest, originally 6c per cent., 
on the capital employed in the construction, or paying a 
fixed sum, or an amount per kilometre, as a subvention, 
with the condition that the property reverts to the State 
at the end of a given period, generally 99 years. On the 
other hand, the State has not taken such an intimate 
share in the construction as in France, where in many 
cases the substructure was actually made by the Govern- 
ment and the companies were only responsible for the 
material, rolling-stock and works above ground. Nor is 

* “ Elementos para el Estudio del Problema Ferroviario en Espana,” Madrid; 1918. 
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there any guarantee in Spain, as in France, of net earnings 
~or interest after the period of construction. It may be 
said therefore that the State made a very good bargain 
with the companies, although it is questionable whether 
in the long run the initial economy will not prove to be a 
mistake, if the impoverished state of the companies force 
the State to take over their lines before the time, after 
^he country has suffered for years from lack of railway 
facilities. The fact is that the guaranteed interest on 
cost of construction and perhaps the subvention in any 
form is a plausible illusion. Railways were built for the 
sake of the subvention and without regard to future 
earnings. A contractor has every inducement to con- 
struct a long winding line, and no concern whatever with 
its future. Moreover, if there is traffic for a railway, a 
railway will be built, guarantee or no guarantee, and if 
there is no traffic, it is much better that the State should 
build the line, if it be considered necessary, than that it 
should be, the subject of a speculative enterprise doomed 
to a struggling existence, with the probable loss of the 
sl^reholders' money and an inferior public service. Nor 
would there appear to be any great advantage in the sub- 
vention from tire investor's point of view. The investor 
would surely be prepared to dispense with an interest 
guaranteed only during the few years of construction if 
he were fairly sure of sharing in fair profits throughout 
the rest of the life of the enterprise. 

The fcregoing applies equally to the subventions which 
in the case of some of the companies took the place of a 
guaranteed interest. The whole principle seems to have 
been based on the fallacious idea that once a railway had 
been constructed its capital account might be closed, and 
nothing remain but to go on working at a profit for ever 
after. Time has shown that a live railway can never rest 
on its initial achievement. It must extend equally with 
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the natural development of the country it serves, or relapse 
into a comatose or derelict state of stagnation, or what, 
has most frequently happened, become merged in some 
other healthier organisation.* 

* A very well-informed railway engineer, writing m 1885, stated the case as follows : — 

“ Until quite recently almost the whole of the Spanish railways have been con- 
structed with French capital and under French direction. English enterprise, which 
had taken such a leading part m railway work in other parts of the world, has 
been conspicuous m Spam by its absence. 

“ The causes of this abstinence were twofold. In the first place the closing of th^ 
English Stock Exchange to Spanish enterprises, m consequence of the vexed question 
of the famous coupons, acted as an effectual bar to the application of English capital 
to such work ; and, secondly, the form of aid given by the State was not one that suited 
the English capitalists. John Bull has peculiar ideas as to his position as the world’s 
banker, and he considers that all countries must accept his dictum as to the proper 
way of doing things Now, as regards railways, he had formed an opinion that the 
proper form of State aid should be by a guaranteed interest, whilst the Spanish 
Government had come to the conclusion that as regards themselves this was not a 
convenient form. 

“ The Spanish Ministers argued that it would be impossible for them to find out 
when a line was paying more than the guaranteed interest, that the system lent 
itself to abuses which they could not check, and that, as a matter of fact, any guarantee 
given by them would be perpetual, as the companies would so arrange their accounts 
as to show invariably an interest smaller than the guaranteed ; they considered it 
preferable, therefore, to pay a lump sum down by way of subvention, and to have 
done, once for all, with the business. There is no doubt that from their own point 
of view they were right ; the system, however, was not according to John Bull’s 
ideas, and as one was as proud and self-opmionated as the other, neither would give 
way, the result was that no English capital went to Spain for railway purposes. ^ 

“ John Bull considered that he was punishing Spain by buttoning up his pockets, 
hut as a matter of fact he punished himself also. The capital he refused to give 
was found in France and Belgium, and to France and Belgium went all the orderlTfor 
railway material. 

“ If the money that we so candidly lent to the swarm of defaulting South American 
Republics had been properly invested in Spanish railways, a good deal of trouble 
might probably have been spared to the unfortunate investors. The retirement of 
England, however, from the competition quite suited the views of the French 
capitalists, and they were not at all anxious to see any alterations made m the way 
of business. 

“ During the early times many of the railways received subventions amounting 
to one-half of the estimated cost of the line, payment being made m a special form of 
Government bond known as railway bonds. These bonds have now b^en called in 
and converted into four per cent, stock, and all subventions are now paid in cash . 
By the existing law subventions cannot exceed 25 per cent, of the estimated cost, 
and in no case can this exceed £3,840 per mile, or say 60,000 francs per kilometre. 

The total amount of subventions actually paid by Government up to date, 
December 31st, 1882, was £24,529,148. 

This is a goodly sum, and we may safely conclude, looking at the present position 
of Spanish railways, that the Government would have saved some of this had they 
adopted the principle of guaranteed interest. 

** Could they have been quite sure of the honesty of the companies making the lines, 
and of that of their own inspectors of accounts, this might have been so, but the 
Spanish Ministers probably knew their own business best, and wisely concluded that 
a fixed liability, though a large one, was better than one of which they c<?uld not 
foresee the amount .” — Commercial and Industrial Spain , by George Higgfn. 
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State Control of railways in Spain is marked by three 
‘important dates. First, 1842, when the Government 
finding itself besieged by applications for concessions, 
ordered a Report to be made by the engineers of the 
Public Works Department. Second, 1855, when the 
original Railway Law was promulgated, and third, 1877, 
the date of the present Railway Law. 

The Report of 1844 was rather a remarkable production, 
considering that none of the reporters had more than a 
hearsay acquaintance with any form of railway construc- 
tion or working. They had, however, the double advan- 
tage of there being no railway yet constructed in Spain 
and of being able to follow the lead of other European 
countries where theory had already been put into practice 
and mistakes remedied. Even with these advantages the 
Report is in itself of extraordinary interest and merit, 
so much so that it has formed the basis for all railway 
policy and practice in Spain down to present day. The 
gist of it, is that the authors, reviewing in detail the 
results of railway development in other countries at that 
date, recommended a scheme under which a concession 
would be granted for each separate line revertible to the 
State after a fixed period, or before, in certain circum- 
stances, the Government to have intervention in the 
fixing of tariffs every five years. No mention is made of 
any subvention or guaranteed interest, and possibly the 
authors were wiser than their successors on this point. 
Be this # as it may, the Government in 1844* published 
a Royal Decree embodying most of the essential points 
of the Report, while omitting any mention of it or of its 
authors. All the earliest concessions were drafted on the 
lines of this Royal Decree, and although the Decree in 
itself varied in some essential points the recommendations 


* Royal Decree dated December 31st, 1844, the Report itself being dated November 
2nd of that <year. 
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of the Report, it was rather in the sense of protecting 
the interests of the State, and, in fact, this very early 
legislative effort is superior on the whole to the later laws 
of 1855 and 1877. 

The question of a monetary subvention by the State 
arose in 1847, and the Government of 1850 committed 
itself by an Act, dated February 20th of that year, to some 
form of financial aid. The seed soon germinated, and th$ 
first fruits are recorded in a Royal Decree of April 29th, 
1853, which makes an indirect reference to the work of 
a swarm of speculative concession mongers, whose activi- 
ties, as a matter of fact, had been foreseen by the authors 
of the Report of 1844. These farseeing engineers had 
already proved themselves true prophets. 

It is necessary here to point out that under the Spanish 
Constitution the executive power is vested in the Monarch, 
and the legislative power in the Cortes, or representative 
parliament. The first railway concessions were granted 
under Royal Decrees, and questions soon aros^ as to the 
legality of powers which could be acquired by influence 
through the friendly and possibly not altogether dis- 
interested offices of a Minister of Public Works. It was 
obviously not to be expected that the* Monarch who 
eventually signed the Decree, could exercise the right 
discrimination as to the merits of each concession, and 
hence the country had a right to claim the protection 
afforded by the free discussion of each scheme in Parlia- 
ment. The question of the legality of the concessions 
was submitted to a Council of State, and this 
led to the promulgation of the first Railway Law, that of 
June 3rd, 1855. 

The Law of 1850, authorising subventions to railway 
companies, allowed for the grant of a minimum interest of 
6 per cent, on the capital employed in the construction 
plus r per cent, amortisation, payable in State bonds 
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of a special issue. This was modified by another later 
Law of 1855, in the form of commuting the interest for 
a single payment in the case of some of the concessions. 

The Railway Law of 1855 constituted a very important 
advance, as besides laying down rules of procedure for 
the regulation of future railway enterprise, it provided 
definitely that no concession should be legal without the 
. authority of a special Act of Parliament, and this rule was 
made applicable to the then existing concessions. 

Apart from an attempt to regulate tariffs in 1858 there 
was no new legislation until the Law* regulating the 
initiation and construction of public works, followed 
immediately by the Railway Law of November 23rd, 
1877, which is still in force. This Law laid down a com- 
plete plan of a railway system connecting all the impor- 
tant centres in the country, divided into zones. It pro- 
vides for subvention by the State, each concession to be 
the subject of a separate law, exemption from Customs 
dues on imported materialf and the rights of public 
utility and compulsory expropriation of land. A certain 
percentage of the approved estimates is to be deposited 
by the concessionaire. Maximum tariffs are to be fixed 
for each line, •subject to revision every five years, and if 
the Government insist on a reduction it must also guarantee 
earnings -equal to those of the preceding year plus the 
average increase of the five years preceding. Every 
railway is to be subject to the inspection of the Govern- 
ment Engineers, and rules for working and for the trans- 
port of passengers and merchandise are detailed in the 
regulations published under the Law. All the lines are 
revertible to the State, normally after 99 years, but the 
State can take over any railway, after a minimum period 
marked in each concession, in exchange for compensation 
based on the average receipts for the preceding five years. 

** Bated April 13th, 1877. t This was annulled in March, 1906. 

{12704) c 
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There has been no radical alteration in Spanish' railway 
law since 1877, if the suppression of free imports be 
excluded. Various attempts have been made by new 
legislation to encourage railway construction, e.g., the 
different laws for “ Secondary ” railways, but since 1900 
the only extension of mileage has been in the shape of a 
few small narrow gauge lines, totalling only some 1,000 
kilometres. 

The authors of the Report of 1844 were in favour of 
the construction of railways by the State, as otherwise, 
they said, regions which could not offer a lucrative traffic 
would be left without communications. But, the Report 
goes on to say, the credit of a State may not permit of 
its embarking on extensive railway construction, in which ‘ 
case it must confide the public interest to the care of 
individuals or companies, but always retaining the right 
to intervene in the public interest, whether in measures 
of safe worldng, or in fixing of tariffs, and must have the 
right of expropriating the railways when the proper time 
arrives. In practice this is what has occurred in Sp a in 7 
Only those lines have been built which appeared to offer 
a prospect of profit to a company, and the State 
has never been financially in a position to under- 
take the improvement of railway communications 
in districts which do not offer a prospect of. 
paying traffic. The system of subventions, as already 
described, has proved a failure, and the country now 
awaits a Messiah who will raise the railway pfoblem, 
aggravated a hundredfold by the effects of the war, out 
of its present apparently unsolvable position. 







el chorro gorge, 

Andalusian Railway’s Line to Malaga. 



Chapter II. 

The Principal Lines and Connections. — Time-tables 
and Speeds. — Passenger Accommodation and 
Transport of Merchandise. — Stations. 


A glance at the railway map shows that the Spanish 
railway system has developed on radial lines, with 
Madrid as the centre and with smaller lines connecting 
the radials, the whole very much resembling the figure 
of a spider’s web. This is what would be expected, 
given the contour of the country and the central situation 
of its capital, with seaports almost equidistant round 
its long coastline. In profile, a cross-section from 
the coast through any of the radial main lines shows a 
heavy climb from sea-level to reach the great plateau 
of Central Spain, Madrid itself being some 2,000 feet 
above the sea. 

The previous chapter describes how the two principal 
companies, which between them work over half the 
total mileage, are made up of a collection of smaller 
concdfns, acquired through a series of purchases or 
amalgamations extending over many years. For this 
reason, added to the difficulty of making a profitable line 
of railway through mountainous and unpopulated 
country, there is a notable lack of direct communication 
between Madrid and the large seaports round the cost. 
The most important trunk line in Spain, for example, 
from Jrun, on the French frontier, to Madrid, is made up 
(12704) c 2 
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of three concessions, in order of date, Valladofid-Biirgos, 
Madrid-Valladolid, and Burgos-Irun.* These concessions 
were taken over by the Northern Company as its first 
venture, but no doubt originally they were applied for 
by local people anxious to get railway communication to 
serve local interests. The Northern Company might 
have aspired to a new and more direct route, but at -that 
time there was really no reason to forsake a promising 
local traffic for the enigmatical advantage of a direct 
communication with the frontier, at the expense of a 
more difficult and costly location. 

For the same reason, i.e., the linking up of a number 
of small lines, access to other points round the periphery 
of the peninsula is in hardly any case even relatively 
direct. Seville and Valencia are the worst cases, and 
hence the long agitation, extending fruitlessly over many 
years, for a direct line between Valencia and the capital. 
As the crow flies, Valencia is 183 miles from Madrid, 
while by rail, through Albacete and La Encina, it is 
304 miles. A more direct route would be afforded by 
linking up the existing lines, Madrid-Cuenca and Valencia- 
Utiel, 125 and 54 miles respectively, but the country 
in between is not easy. Moreover, the Valencia people 
have always aspired to a through main line, with double 
track and fast trains, and do not consider the Cuenca- 
Utiel line as a satisfactory solution. 

This Valencia-Madrid question is typical of many of 
the radiating main lines in Spain. At first sight it 
appears as if existing communications were lamentably 
insufficient, but the fact is that the traffic is not suffi- 
ciently intensive to support a double-track through 
route, over country which does not offer a prospect of 
local business. Many of the main fines are subject to 
this disability. Taking the Valencia fine as an example, 

* All the concessions were authorised in, the year 1856. 
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there a**e at present only three trains a day each way 
carrying passengers, and one of these is a mixed train. 
Discounting local traffic, all the Valencia passengers 
could be carried on less than two trains a day each way, 
and yet for years there has been a perennial campaign 
in favour of a double-track direct route, with electric 
tractipn and built to allow of speeds of 50 miles an hour. 
The one thing that is not forthcoming in Valencia is 
the capital to build such a line, and in this not unim- 
portant respect the Valencia people have not the courage 
of their convictions. 

There is another feature of these radial lines which is 
a factor in the problem of whether it is really necessary 
to improve communications with the capital. Nearly 
all the trunk line expresses run at night, and the Spaniard 
is accustomed to nocturnal travel. To cite again the 
Valencia line, the express passenger train leaves Madrid 
at 7.20 p.m. and reaches Valencia at 8.30 next morning. 
The corresponding train leaves Valencia at 7 p.m. and 
reaches Madrid 8.35 a.m. Barcelona, Alicante, Cartha- 
gena, Malaga, Seville, Bilbao and Santander all have 
a practically similar nightly service. Where the distance 
is greater, a§ in the case of Malaga, the express reaches 
the coast later and leaves earlier, but nearly always the 
departure from Madrid is at night and the arrival there 
in the morning. The dweller on the coast, with business 
in the capital, gets into his sleeping car in the afternoon 
or ev(?ming, dines in the restaurant car or disposes of the 
contents of his luncheon basket, as the case may be, 
smokes and chats with his fellow travellers until bed- 
time, and sleeps through the rest of the journey until 
he awakes in Madrid, ready, after breakfast at his hotel, 
to do a day’s business. What could he possibly gain 
by an acceleration of the service ? It is true that on 
his, return journey he will not arrive in Malaga, for 
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example, until midday, but his foot is then " on 
his native heath/' and business may still be done, 
especially as in the provincial centres work is not 
strictly limited to offices or office hours. Nor would 
a shorter journey be likely to reduce fares ; a new 
location and greater speeds would have to be paid for 
in some way. * 

Another direct line, intended to shorten the distance 
by rail between Madrid and the French frontier, has 
recently been the subject of a great deal of discussion. 
This scheme was first officially recognised in 1914* 
and a Bill, dated January 21st, 1919, was presented by 
the Minister of Public Works to the Cortes, for the con- 
struction of the line by the Government. The Bill 
passed the first reading in the Senate on February 4th, 
but political changes have caused it subsequently to be 
shelved. It provides for a double track of 4 feet 8J inches 
gauge and electric traction, with a contemplated future 
extension to Algeciras, where access would be given, by 
a tunnel across the Straits of Gibraltar (this is another 
distinct scheme), to the proposed French direct line 
through Morocco to Dakar, so shortening the route to 
South America. The length of the propose^ line from 
the frontier to Madrid varies between 440 kilometres 
(373 miles) in the Government scheme and 418 kilometres 
(360 miles) according to the plan of the Engineer sent 
by the American International Corporation in 1917 to 
study the scheme. The Government Engineers ^esti- 
mated that the cost would amount to 350 millions of 
pesetas — say, 14 millions sterling — and they calculated 
on receipts of about 50,000 pesetas per kilometre per 
annum (£3,200 per mile), but the Americans reduced this 
by half. The length of line and therefore the cost 
would be more than doubled by the extension from 


* Royal Orders of January 17th, 1914, and March 27th, 1917. 
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Madrid to Algeciras, while the receipts on the Southern 
portion would be less rather than more. 

It is difficult to understand how the Government of a 
country like Spain, where the crying need is for feeder 
lines and improved local communications, and where on 
only few railways is there sufficient main line traffic to 
warrant the laying of double track, can seriously consider 
the construction of a through line, of a different gauge, 
and on which local traffic is a “ secondary consideration/' 
As it is not to be supposed that the Minister of Public 
Works and his advisers are hopelessly incompetent, the 
most charitable explanation for the new Bill is that it 
is intended to appease a group of supporters with votes 
behind them.* Another popular version was that the 
Spanish Government had fathered the scheme under 
diplomatic pressure from France. The distance by the 
present route is 663 kilometres, or 393 miles. f 

For the several reasons detailed in the foregoing it is 
not to be expected that the Spanish railways will show 
anything above a low average in the matter of speeds. 
The mountainous nature of the country, and the lack of 
paying traffic outside the manufacturing and mining 
districts, militate against such a location as would permit 
of high speeds. Then there is the local custom, also 
described above, of travelling at night where lengthy 
journeys are concerned, and the average traveller would 
obviously not wish an increase in speed if it landed him 
at hi$> destination at an untimely hour in the morning. 
The poorer classes, who do not use the sleeping cars, do 
not object to a night in the train, as they save on their 
hotel bills. Speeds, therefore, even on the main trunk 
lines, nowhere exceed more than about 40 miles an hour. 


* Railway Gazette , February 28th, 1919. 

t A full account of the scheme was published m Madrid in February, 1919, under the title 
41 Una opinion acerca del Proyecto de Ferro Carril Directo entre la frontera Francesa 
y el pftert# de Algeciras.” 
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The Sud-Express (suspended during the war), whicfymain- 
tained an excellent average of 55 miles an hour, including 
stops, from Paris to the frontier, slowed down to well 
under 40 from the frontier to Madrid, doing the 633 
kilometres (393 miles) in 14 hours 39 minutes, an overall 
speed of only 23 miles an hour. The two expresses 
number 1 and 3 now do the trip in 14 hours 30 minutes. 
A considerable proportion of the Madrid-Irun line has 
been laid with double track during the last few years, and 
when this work is completed some acceleration of the 
international service may be expected. 

One of the best performances, since the war caused 
some alteration in timings, is that of the Madrid-Seville 
express which runs the 49 kilometres between Madrid 
and Aranjuez in 48 minutes, nearly 38 miles an hour. This 
length has recently been double-tracked and stone 
ballasted, with heavy rails ; with a lighter train better 
speeds could no doubt be attained, if there was any object 
in accelerating the timing. But 40 miles an hour may be 
taken as being the present maximum booked time on the 
main lines. Once off the main route speeds average 
much less, and on the small local railways connecting 
the radial trunk lines, where generally one passenger 
train a day is run each way, timings show generally an 
average of only 25 miles an hour. These trains are all 
“ omnibus ” services carrying mails and local passengers 
and stopping therefore at every roadside station. Such 
trains invariably run by day, in contrast to the flight 
services of the trunk lines. To the tourist the intermin- 
able slowness is partly compensated by the scenery and 
by the picturesque crowds promenading the station 
platforms, the arrival of the train being in most small 
towns the event of the day. 

Not the least among the contrasts which are so notice- 
able in Spain is the difference between the passenger 
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accommodation on the main lines and on the local rail- 
ways. Most of the sleeping cars are owned by the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company, but some of the com- 
panies also run their own trains de luxe , or in some cases 
work the Sleeping Car Company's stock with their own. 
The Sud-Express was notoriously one of the most com- 
fortabl^trains in the world, and the Seville Express is 
very little inferior. The ordinary first-class carriages on 
most of the main lines are all that could be desired from 
the point of view of comfort, and the seconds and thirds 
are probably quite as good as the equivalent classes on 
other European railways. Nearly all are of the side 
corridor type, with communication throughout the train. 
The Northern Company a few years ago put on some bogie 
end door third-class carriages, constructed in Spain by 
the Beasain Company, which if not exactly luxurious, are 
very well designed. On the lines of the smaller com- 
panies, however, conditions are quite different. With the 
exception of some of the narrow gauge railways in the 
north and around Barcelona, where a constant and 
intensive suburban or residential traffic is catered for, 
the passenger rolling-stock is antiquated and comfortless. 
No doubt from the railway companies' point of view this 
is inevitable, as not only is the revenue on these small 
, outer lines insufficient to warrant constant renewals, 
but the standard of life in the agricultural or mining 
districts is not such as would create a demand for 
luxurious travel. 

The narrow gauge railways referred to above around 
the busy industrial centres of the north and Catalonia 
constitute a rather notable exception to the foregoing 
rule as to passenger accommodation on secondary lines, 
but in these cases the improved service is warranted by 
the traffic density. Two of these lines are of normal gauge 
and* their traffic is purely suburban. One, the Bilbao- 
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Portugalete, with 10J miles of line, carried 1,789,000 
passengers in 1917, and the other, the Barcelona-Sarria 
electric railway (now worked by the Barcelona Light 
Power and Traction Company), carried nearly 9 millions. 
Among the narrow gauge lines the Bilbao-Santander with 
three million passengers, and the “ Vascongados ” with 
a million and a half, are the most prosperous, bpt these 
are inter-urban railways in busy districts, and do not 
compare with the smaller companies' lines connecting the 
radial trunk lines, referred to above. 

International communications on the French side are 
limited at present to the Irun-Hendaye and Port-Bou 
Cerbere junctions but two additional approach lines, via 
Canfranc and Puigcerda, are being built by the Govern- 
ment, and these will give connections with the French 
Midi lines direct to Pau and Perpignan respectively. 
With Portugal there are no less than five communicating 
lines, the two most direct being the Valencia de Alcantara 
route from Madrid to Lisbon and the Salamanca route 
also to Lisbon, but with a connection to Oporto. The 
Portuguese portion of the Sud-Express, before the war, 
ran over the latter route direct from Medina. At present 
there is an ordinary mail train connects at Medina with 
train 2 from Irun. There is also a through service from 
Vigo to Oporto. Before the war a continuation of the 
Sud-Express ran on to Algeciras from Madrid once a 
week, giving direct communication with Gibraltar and 
Morocco. Another very good international servicS was 
tried a few years ago, between the French frontier at 
Portbou, and Carthagena, via Barcelona and Valencia, 
connecting with a steamer service to Oran, but it had to 
be abandoned after a short time by reason of lack of 
patronage. 

Public service as far as merchandise is concerned has 
been very deficient during the period of the war. r Even 
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in nomial times the principal companies were hardly 
able to keep pace, in supplying rolling-stock, with increas- 
ing traffic demands. The almost complete suspension 
of coastwise shipping during the later years of the war 
threw on the railways an enormous tonnage of previously 
seaborne goods, including millions of tons of coal, and the 
availaj^e wagon stock was quite insufficient to accom- 
modate the increase*. The poor quality of coal and the 
use of wood fuel on some of the lines aggravated the 
situation by causing delays and a reduction in train 
loads. Government intervened, but a shoal of often 
contradictory Royal Orders did little to alleviate the 
position. The permit system, controlling traffic at the 
source, was applied, but only partially and often in- 
effectually. The obvious course would have been to 
appoint a standing commission of railway managers or 
traffic officials with powers to pool and regulate all rolling- 
stock, with possibly the installation of a traffic control 
system in the Northern coal-mining districts, where the 
congestion was most pronounced. Merchandise was 
detained in goods stations for weeks, awaiting wagons, 
and the consequence has been not only loss of traffic to 
the railways but an enormous number of claims for 
damage, delay and loss through pilfering, the latter partly 
also due. to relaxed discipline since the strike of 1917 and 
to a certain amount of a mild form of sabotage, which 
took the form in some cases of deliberate wrong routing 
and dhange of labels. 

In normal times a fair public service is rendered in 
the transport of merchandise. Legal periods of transport 

* An idea of the traffic thrown on the railways when imports from Great Britain were 
stopped may be derived from the figures of production of the Spanish coal mines during 
the war. They are as follows : — 


1914 





. . 4,424,439 

1915 





4,686,763 

1916 





. . 5,588,674 

1917 





. . 5,972,474 

1918 





. . 7,164,466 
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are laid down by law, 125 kilometres (78 miles) for each 
24 hours, with an extra time allowance for each junction, 
and a claim for delay holds good where this legal period 
has been exceeded. A very large proportion of freight 
traffic is carried at special reduced rates, under which 
the companies impose, among other conditions, an in- 
creased period of transport. Heavy merchandise is 
carried by slow goods train (“ pequeha velocidad ”), 
and parcels and small consignments by passenger or 
mixed trains (“ gran velocidad ”), a distinction on the 
lines of the French and Italian " grande vitesse ” and 
“ petite vitesse.” 

The principal railway stations, especially those on the 
Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante system, are commodious 
and clean. The platforms are generally a few inches 
high. In the larger stations access from the booking 
hall to the platform is by ticket only, part of the proceeds 
of these tickets being devoted to charitable institutions. 
Atocha station, in Madrid, is perhaps the best example 
of a main line terminus. It has six platforms, inward 
and outward booking hall and luggage counters, with 
separate approaches for incoming and outgoing traffic. 
There is a restaurant common to all classes, and waiting 
rooms, which, however, are little used, the Spanish 
travelling public preferring to patrol the platform and 
talk and smoke outside. A room is kept fitted with 
first-aid appliances under the charge of a doctor, in case 
of accidents. Additional carriages are put on to the 
train very quickly when required by means of an elec- 
trically-worked traverser running across the outer end 
of the station to the carriage sheds close by. 

In Barcelona the station “ for France,” as it is locally 
called, has long been a standing reproach to such a fine 
city. The Madrid-Saragossa Company is now con- 
structing a new station, which will be quite the finest in 
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Spain.* The difficulty has hitherto been to find room 
for the goods yards which form part of the old station. 
Three new goods depots have been constructed at con- 
venient points, and the new passenger station will be 
erected on the site of the space occupied by the old one 
with its goods yards. There will be fourteen tracks and 
platforms, all opening on to the Concourse.” The roof 
will be in two naves, the whole width being some 300 feet, 
or about double the width of the Atocha station in 
Madrid. The cost of the whole is estimated at nearly 
a million sterling. 500,000 passengers are carried by 
the Catalonian section of the M.S. and A. annually, 
at least half being passengers in or out of the Barcelona 
station. 

Some of the provincial stations recently built by the 
M.S. and A. are a notable advance in design on the old 
type of station. Seville, Carthagena and the new station 
at Barcelona are good examples. In no case is there 
any hotel forming part of a railway station in Spain, 
and very often quite a long drive in an omnibus or cab 
is necessary before the traveller can reach his destination. 
All baggage, except such as can be taken into the carriage, 
is way-billed, and the station omnibuses sometimes have 
to wait ten to twenty minutes while the luggage of a 
whole trainload of passengers is being passed through 
the office. In this, as in other respects, the travelling 
public is patient and, as a rule, uncomplaining. In the 
country districts stations are often quite a long way 
from the towns they serve, as, generally speaking, except 
in the case of large cities, a favourable location has been 
considered of more importance than a close approximation 
to towns along the route. 

Congestion in the street traffic in Madrid has recently 
led. to the inception of an underground railway, the 
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“ Metropolitano.”* The project was approved by Royal 
Order of September 19th, 1916, and the first section, 
the “ North-South/' ' comprising 4 kilometres of the 
14 making up the total scheme, has already (1919) been 
opened for traffic. The design of the “ tube ” closely 
approximates to that of the “ Metropolitan ” of Paris, 
the construction being mainly in armoured ^pncrete 
and brickwork, as near to street level as possible, dimen- 
sions being similar to those of the Paris tube. The gauge 
is 4 feet 8 4 inches. The whole of the work has been 
designed and executed by Spanish engineers and the 
capital has been subscribed mainly in Spain. The estimate 
for the 4 kilometres of the first section was eight 
million pesetas. The whole of the material, both for 
permanent-way and for rolling-stock, has been con- 
structed in the country, except the copper cables and 
certain portions of the electrical equipment, which have 
been imported from the United States. The carriages 
are also on the model of those of the Paris system. 


* A full description of the Madrid “ Metro 33 appeared in the Railway Gazette for Decem- 
ber xath, 1919. 20,633,886 passengers were carried m 1921, or practically six millions 
more than in the previous year. Working ratio was 43*20 per cent., and net profit > pro- 
vided sufficient for a dividend of 10 per cent, on the ordinary shares. The Puerta del 
Sol-Atocha section was opened on December 21st, 1921, and the Goya section was com- 
menced in July, 1921. 




MURCIA STATION. 

Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante Railway. 



CARTHAGENA STATION. 

Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante Railway. 





SEVILLE STATION. 

Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante Railway. 



Chapter III. 
Staff. 


The Spanish railways are worked on the Departmental 
system, closely imitating the French organisation, and 
_ similar in many respects to the English system. The 
foreign-owned lines have a Board in Paris, Brussels or 
London, as the case may be, and a local Board (“ Consejo 
de Administration ”) in Madrid. Under the local Board 
is the General Manager (" Director-General ”) and one 
or more Deputy or Assistant Managers. The principal 
, companies have as many as nine departments, or " ser- 
vices ” — Management (Direction), Accounts and Cashiers 
(Contabilidad y Caja), Audit and Statistics (Intervention 
y Estadistica), Legal (Contencioso), Sanitary (Sanitario) 
Commercial (Comercial), Traffic (Movimiento), Electric 
(Electrico), Locomotives, Carriages and Wagons (Material 
y Traccioh), Way and Works (Via y Obras), and Stores 
(Almacen). 

The Boards of Directors are smaller than those of 
English railways, consisting generally of a Chairman 
(President e) and five or six Directors (Consejeros or 
Administradores), with a Secretary and a consulting 
lawyer. The General Manager and all the heads of the 
technical departments are invariably engineers trained 
in the State Public Works Department, and permitted 
by the Government, without loss of seniority in the 
Statd service, to take up employment with commercial 

(12704) 


D 
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undertakings. The soundness of this system has more 
than once been questioned. In the case of Senor Maristany 
(the well-known Manager of the M.S. and A.) there is no 
doubt whatever of his ability to direct a large undertaking, 
and there are others who happily combine their engi- 
neering talent with commercial experience. But at 
the same time it is also true that the Manager of a concern 
like a large railway cannot possibly have time to exercise r 
his technical knowledge in matters which are really 
the concern of his technical advisers, and, generally 
speaking, a Manager trained in commerce and finance 
would be likely to prove the better administrator. Then, 
again, these engineers, trained in a Government Depart- 
ment, and permanent servants of the State, may find ° 
their interests clash when a company is in the not unlikely 
position of having to protect its rights against an encroach- 
ment by the National Executive or Legislature. Be 
this as it may, nearly all the heads and sub-heads of the 
technical departments, including in many cases Traffic 
Superintendents and Storekeepers, are ex-Government 
engineers. 

There are some 85,000 railway employees of all grades 
on the Spanish railways* and their average pay is about 
1,300 pesetas a year (£52, or about £1 per week). Of 
the total number, the Northern and Madrid*Saragossa 
and Alicante employ about 24,000 each, the Andaluces 
9,500, and the Madrid-Caceres some 3,000. With the 
very great preponderance in number of the personnel 
employed by the principal companies, it is obvious that 
what those companies (or their men) do to-day the 
smaller companies will have to do to-morrow, and, in 
fact, conditions and rates of pay are generally those in 
force on the Northern and M.S. and A. 

Promotion, as a rule, is by seniority among the rank 

* Sr. Maristany en “ El Sol,” December 13th, 1918. * * 
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and file, and gangers, stationmasters and inspectors 
are also generally the senior men of their particular 
department or district. The filling of the higher posts 
is by selection among the most likely candidates on the 
same railway, and it is only rarely that new officials 
are appointed from outside. Pre-war rates of pay were 
as fofeows : — 


Way and works — 
Inspectors 
Gangers 
Platelayers 
Locomotives — 
Inspectors 
Drivers 
Firemen 
Cleaners 
Traffic — 
Inspectors 
Stationmasters 
Booking clerks 
Shunters 
Porters 
Guards 


£\ to £S per month. 
2s. to 2s. 6d. per day. 
is. 8d. to 2s. per day. 

£10 to £12 per month. 
4s. 6d. to 7s. per day. 
3s. to 4s. per day. 

2s. to 3s. per day. 

£12 per month. 

£5 to £12 per month. 
^4 to ^8 per month 
2s. to 2s. 6d. per day. 
is. 8d. to 2s. per day. 
£3 to £7 per month. 


Other grades are rated in proportion. The permanent- 
way men work from sunrise to sunset. The hours of 
trainmen vary considerably, but generally rosters are 
arranged to give the crews alternative services, a long 
trip one day and a short trip the next. With a passenger 
service, limited on many lines to one train a day it is 
impossible to send relief crews when a train runs late. 
The express services are run by special engines, and the 
engine crews work shorter hours. The Madrid-Barcelona 
train de luxe , No. 804, is an example of this. One crew 
works through from Madrid, leaving at 6.20 p.m., as far 
as Saragossa, where the train is timed to arrive at 2 a.m. 
There the engine is changed and a fresh crew takes the 
train on to destination, leaving 2.20 a.m. and arriving 
at 9*23* a.m. During the period of the war very long 
(12704) D 2 
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hours have been worked by trainmen, inferior fuel and 
congested sidings having caused constant delays. In 
single-line working, when a train misses a booked crossing 
through late running the whole service is apt to be dis- 
organised. Stations are worked in two shifts, the day 
hours being 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and night service in small 
stations being in charge of a booking clerk and a -porter 
only. Office hours during the last few years have been 
fixed on what is called the “ intensive ” system, there 
being no stop for meal times. As a rule, offices open at 
8 a.m. and close at 2 p.m. in winter, the summer hours being 
7 a.m. to 1 p.m. This system is said to give good results, as 
a break in the continuity of office routine generally means 
a loss of work out of all proportion to the actual period 
of the break. Experience proves also that the afternoon 
hours, after a midday meal and possibly a tiring walk 
back to the office, are not productive of work in the 
same ratio as the morning hours, while the employee 
is content with a lower rate of pay if he can have his 
afternoons free for private work at his home. Work- 
shops as a rule average about 9J hours as a working 
day, or 6.30 to 5 p.m., with one hour for the midday 
meal.* 

During the war the cost of living in Spain rose to over 
50 per cent, over pre-war pricesf and rates of pay had tQ 
be advanced. Successive advances were made in 1917 
and 1918, until in 1919 all the lower grades are receiving 
42 per cent, more pay than before the war. Thif takes 
the form of a 25 per cent, increase on fixed rates of pay, 
plus two annual bonuses of a month's pay each. This 
increased pay, or some portion of it, was conceded as a 
transitory war grant, but it is difficult to see how it can 


*A11 these working hours have been changed by the institution imposed by the Govern- 
ment, in 1919, of a general eight-hour day. 
f “ Coste de la Vida del Obrero ” Institute de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, §916.* 
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be tak m off, even if prices fall again, and it is not likely 
that prices will ever regain their pre-war level. On the 
average, foodstuffs cost to-day about 50 per cent, more 
than before the war,* and clothing shows an even greater 
increase. The last rise in pay was given in January, 
1919, in connection with the advance of 15 per cent, 
authorised by the Government. The history of this 
vexed question is a curious one. The companies applied 
to the Government in 1917 for permission to levy a general 
surcharge on all rates, but organised opposition by the 
Chambers of Commerce prevented any legislation in 
favour of the companies, who thereupon, late in 1918,! 
issued a circular to the staff granting a further bonus of 
a month’s pay, and hinting that further concessions 
would be impossible unless the Government authorised 
the surcharge. This may have been necessary, to force 
the Government to do something, but the effect was to 
place a very strong parliamentary weapon in the hands 
of the trading element, and when the Government brought 
in a Bill authorising a surcharge of 15 per cent, it was 
strongly opposed on the ground that the circular of the 
Company constituted a sort of blackmail, in inciting 
their men to strike. The Bill failed to pass before 
Congress went into vacation, but the men then took the 
.matter up through their unions, and on the threat of a 
general strike the Minister of Public Works put the Bill 
through as a Royal Decree, and it came into force on 
January 1st, 1919. A remarkable feature of this question 
was the fact of the men joining forces with their employers 
to obtain a legalised increase in tariffs in their united 
interest. Another interesting thing about it was that, 
although the surcharge was admittedly to be destined 
to increase pay, the Socialists joined in opposing it in 
Congress, the reason being, no doubt, that any agreement 


* Ibid. 


f September 12th, 1918. 
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between the companies and their men tended to deprive 
the Socialist organisation of one of its chief bodies of 
supporters.* 

Apart from the question of whether rates of pay were 
or were not sufficiently generous, railwaymen in Spain 
are fairly well treated, and there has never been any 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for railway service, although 
during the war many artisans were tempted by higher * 
pay to go to France. In the traffic department youths 
enter as learners and aspire to the position of a station- 
master, who is quite an important personage in a small 
town. A certain proportion of the station staff is allowed 
free unfurnished quarters, and there are rest houses for 
train crews at most junctions. Permanent-way men 
practically all live in cottages built along the line, generally 
near a level crossing, the gatekeeper being invariably the 
wife of a platelayer. 

At many of the larger railway centres the companies 
maintain schools and institutes. The M.S. and A. pay their 
men in receipt of less than a pound a week a family 
allowance for each child under 17 years of age. Privilege 
tickets are granted to all employees and their families 
at one centime per kilometre on local lines (about six 
miles for a penny) and at quarter fare on foreign lines, 
and the clerical staff have one free pass a month and a„ 
holiday pass once a year for families. Passes are granted 
once a week to wives of employees along the line, available 
to the nearest market. One English Company, the 
Great Southern of Spain, has initiated Ambulance Classes 
among its employees on the lines of St. John's organisation 
in Great Britain. The employees of this Company also 
publish a monthly staff magazine, 

* Vide Railway Gazette , January 3rd, 1919. Later, in 1920, and m order to settle a 
strike, Government granted the demands of the men’s unions, and ordered a general 
advance in pay on a scale ranging between 115 and 60 per cent., for which the State was 
to advance the necessary funds, to be repaid by the companies when receipts should exceed 
those of 1913. See note at end of Chapter VII. € 
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The principal companies have their properly con- 
stituted pension schemes, under which employees of all 
grades are retired at the age of sixty or after twenty-five 
years of service on a pension calculated at the rate of 
one-sixtieth of the average rate of pay during the five 
years of highest pay, for each year of service completed 
after, attaining twenty years of age, with a maximum 
of fifty-sixtieths of that average, or 10,000 pesetas 
(£ 4 00 ) a year. On the death of a pensioner the widow 
or orphans are entitled to a continuance of the allowance 
at half the foregoing rates. These pensions are open to 
the whole of the permanent staff without distinction, 
and are non-contributory, the pension fund being a first 
charge on earnings.* The Andaluces and Caceres Com- 
panies previously pensioned their employees under a 
system of superannuation, the men paying 2 per cent, or 
3 per cent, of their pay and the Companies contributing 
an equal amount, but this system gave rise to so much 
discontent on the Andaluces that it was modified a few 
years ago and brought into line with the pension schemes 
of the other companies. 

In addition to pensions the employees have the advan- 
tage of sick and provident funds, with free medical 
attendance and medicine, as well as full pay during sick- 
ness for the first two months and half-pay during the two 
months following. The Northern supply uniforms to 
certain grades. On the Northern also, for many years 
there ihas been a system in force of good conduct bonuses, 
on a sort of profit-sharing basis, the amount of the bonus 
varying between 15 and 20 per cent, of pay, being con- 
tingent on the total of the year's earnings. In addition 
to this there is a yearly grant of a month's pay to all 
hands, and also annual leave on full pay. 

* The Northern Railway paid out in 1913 Pesetas 1,216,361*93 (£48,230) for 2,184 
pensions. and In 1918 this had increased to Pesetas 2,148,238*34 for 4,034 pensions. The 
M.S < 5 nd * accounts showed a similar increase. 
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The railwayman have a Benevolent Society (“ Associa- 
cion General de Empleados y Obreros de los Ferrocarriles 
de Espana ”) which fulfils the functions of a provident 
and sick fund, with an old age pension fund attached. 
The society is supported by the contributions of its 
members, the companies deducting the money from the 
pay of their employees and remitting it to the society 
each month. In addition, the companies have occasion- 
ally aided the society with monetary grants, and the 
society's new building in Madrid was largely built with 
funds furnished by the companies. 

On most of the railways the staff have the advantage 
ot a store, with branches at each important centre and a 
system of forwarding supplies to outlying points. On 
some fines these stores (which supply foodstuffs, clothing 
and all other necessities at cost price) are worked and 
financed by the companies. In other cases they are run 
by the employees themselves on a co-operative basis. In 
all cases the accounts incurred by the employees, limited 
to a fixed proportion of their pay, are deducted each 
month from the pay sheets. 

By Royal Decrees promulgated in the early part of 
this year (1919) the Government have made an eight- 
hour day obligatory on all industries, subject to exceptions 
to be recommended at a later date by the Institute for. 
Social Reforms. It is expected that the railway traffic 
men will be excepted from the rule. Old age pensions 
are also made obligatory, by another Royal Decree, the 
employer contributing a portion of the premium, but this 
will not affect the railways to the same extent as they 
already have their own pension funds. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Spanish 
railways are by no means behind the times in regard to 
the welfare of their personnel, and yet for some 8 or 10 
years they have been rarely free from labour troubles. 
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In 190& the M.S. and A. only narrowly averted a big 
strike. In 1911 the Andaluces and Caceres men actually 
gave in their strike notices, this particular agitation 
being aimed at the then existing contributory super- 
annuation funds. Later all the engine men went out on 
the Linares-Almeria line, but the Company in this case 
resisted and won the day. On September 24th, 1912, 
the M.S. and A. staff on the Barcelona-Saragossa section 
struck work, after giving the legal eight days’ notice. 
This strike threatened to become a general sympathetic 
strike all over Spain, and the then Prime Minister, 
Canalejas, militarised all the railways, on the lines of the 
action followed by M. Briand in the earlier French strike. 
This ended the outbreak and the men were all back at 
work on October 5th, mail trains and a few goods trains 
having been run in the meantime with the aid of Govern- 
ment engineers and naval drivers and firemen. This was 
the first real effort at united action by the railwaymen’s 
Federation, formed by Socialist elements in Barcelona. As 
a result of the strike a Bill was introduced in Congress 
for the formation of conciliation boards but did not 
survive the attacks of the opposition. The companies 
meanwhile very judiciously announced a series of con- 
cessions, which came into force on January 1st, 1913.* 

, During- the first two years of the war there was hardly 
any sign of unrest, but in 1916 the men on the Northern 
Company’s lines gave in strike notices and left work on 
July 52th. This strike had rather a curious origin. In 
May the Company announced the grant of a bonus of 
a month’s pay to all hands. The men, backed by their 
Federation, refused the bonus and demanded a permanent 
increase of 10 per cent. The Company agreed to this and 
put it in force as from July 1st, but the men’s leaders 
then claimed that it was in addition to the bonus, while 

* V* Bulletin of the International Railway Congress," February, 1913. 
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the Company refused to grant both concessions. It 
appeared suspiciously like an attempt by the Federation 
to bring the men out on any pretext. Eventually the 
premier, Count Romanones, after calling up all military 
reservists and after the Company had managed to re- 
organise an almost complete service of trains, promised 
that the men's grievances should be submitted to the 
Institute of Social Reforms, and the men went back to - 
work, with the exception of a certain number of ring- 
leaders alleged to have been guilty of acts of sabotage. 
These men were never reinstated, and to this day their 
case is one of the main assets of the Federation. Later, a 
Decree was published enforcing the arbitration of the 
Institute, the principal point in which was that the 
companies should recognise the men's union.* Probably 
political influence played a large part in this strike. The 
leaders of the revolutionary movement no doubt hoped 
that the Government w r ould be unable to cope with the 
situation and that political capital could be made out of 
the resulting confusion, if not in the form of a national 
convulsion, at least in the return to power of the elements 
of the extreme left. The strikers were continually incited 
to violence, and this led to the serious derailments at 
Bilbao and Ujo, where rails were removed. Leon engine 
shed was stormed with shots and stones, and grease was 
put on the rails in several places. The water supply at 
Busdongo, after being cut several times, had to be pro- 
tected by the military, as also had the Pajares tunnel, 
where night working also had to be discontinued. It is 
rather strange that these outrages should have occurred 
on the lines of the Northern Company which notoriously 
has always been liberal with its employees. But this 
would constitute only an additional reason, to the unseen 


* Railway Gazette, October 13th, 1916. An interesting pamphlet was published by 

the Northern Company during this strike entitled “ La Compafiia del Nor te y su^oersOnal. * * 
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leaders Qf the strike, for attempting to alienate the men 
and to destroy what feeling of loyalty may have 
existed. 

Since the 1916 strike and a recrudescence in 1917 there 
has been no serious outbreak, although the federation 
has certainly not been idle. The Federation claims that 
its membership includes nearly all the railwaymen, but 
this is undoubtedly an exaggeration. It is in close alliance 
with the main organisation of Spanish workers. Trades 
Unionism in Spain is represented by two main bodies and 
a number of smaller unions or trade guilds. 111 The General 
Labour Union (Confederation General del Trabajo) is 
frankly syndicalist and Marxist. Its organisation is on 
the lines of a secret society and its potential power is 
probably greater than is suspected. The General Workers 5 
Union (Union General de Trabaj adores), on the other 
hand, is wholly and entirely governed by Socialist doc- 
trines, and its acknowledged head is Pablo Iglesias, who 
for years was the only Socialist Member of Congress. To 
this body the Railwaymen’s Federation is allied. To 
recent activities of the General Workers 5 Union may be 
attributed the recent strike of the Barcelona Light and 
Traction Companies 5 men in Barcelona, in which the men 
left their work and nearly stopped the whole life of the 
city for a -week, returned to work with certain concessions, 
and then struck again, apparently without reason. The 
truth is probably that the Union is simply inducing these 
partial strikes in order to feel its way and train its mem- 
bers, and that immediate partial results are considered 
as unimportant in comparison with the valuable lessons 
learned, to be applied when the day arrives for a final 
demonstration in force. This may be an exaggerated 
theory, but all the evidence goes to show that there is an 
organisation working secretly, with its centre in Barcelona, 


Vide The Times of April 23rd, 1919. 
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and with or without international affinities, which will, 
at some future date, tax all the resources of the country 
to keep from causing a revolution, not only in the political 
but in the economic life of the country. 


Profit Sharing** Spun.— It is not generally known that the Madrid -Caceres and Portugal 
Railway Company for many years past has distributed among its staff a bonus c<*otingent 
on the increase in gross receipts over those of 1900. The whole of the staff participates in 
the distribution, from general manager downwards, but the amount varies m inverse ratio 
to the rate of pay. Five per cent, of the increase (if any) is allotted to the staff in a vary- 
ing scale. The lowest paid employees receive the equivalent of 45 days pay and so on for 
the higher paid grades to 20 days pay at the other end of the scale, or less in proportion 
if the increase is insufficient, while any surplus is again divided up pro rata. In 1921, for 
example, although the Company paid no dividend there was a fair increase over 1900 
figures, the 5 per cent, amounting to 690,682 pesetas, which was sufficient to provide a 
bonus on the lower paid ratings equivalent to 67 days pay on the pre-war rates. It is 
perhaps hardly fair to call this “ Profit Sharing’* as the Company made no profit, but it 
Com an P ° PUiar method of interfi sting the staff generally in the prosperity of the 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Statistics and Accounts. 

Spain is not so far behind the times, in point of railway 
construction, as is generally believed. With a total area 
of 195,060 square miles, and a population of 20,875,844,* 
her railway mileage of 9,260 works out at 4*75 miles of 
railway per 100 square miles and 4*43 miles per 10,000 
inhabitants. This compares fairly well with the average 
for all Europe of 5*6 and 4-8 respectively.f A further 
comparison may be made with separate countries, whose 


figures are as follows. £ 

Per 100 

Sq. Miles. 

Per 10,000 
Inhabitants. 

Great Britain and Ireland . . 

19*3 

5*4 

Germany 

18*3 

5*9 

France 

15*0 

8*0 

Austria 

10*6 

5*5 

Italy 

9*7 

3 *i 

Spain . . 

4-8 

4*4 


The figure per 100 square miles shows that the peninsula 
is not as well supplied with lines of communication as 
other# European countries, but on the other hand the 
mileage per head of population exceeds that of Italy and 
is not far behind that of Austria. Considerable progress 
has been made of late years in the introduction of auto- 
mobile omnibuses on feeder lines between railway stations 
and outlying districts, and it may be that this is the 


* Institute) Geografico, Madrid, 1917. 
t Railway Congress Bulletin, September, 1913. + Ibid. 
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solution for providing a sparsely populated country with 
communications rather than by building non-remunerative - 
lines of railway, with high tariff charges. 

The construction cost of all the Spanish railways is 
stated at £17,000 per mile, as against an average for all 
Europe of £25,750. The figure for Spain is almost exactly 
equal to those of the Netherlands, Russia and Rumania. 

It compares with more densely populated European 
countries as follows* : — 


Per Mile. 

Great Britain and Ireland . . . . . . . . ^56,487 

Germany ^23,919 

France (main lines) . . . . . . . . . . .£29,804 

Austria .£24,9 85 

Italy £ 26,008 

Spain . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .£17,000 


The Northern Company’s lines, on the showing of their 
published accounts, have cost £23,000 a mile, and the 
Madrid-Saragossa and Alicante’s, about £20,000. The 
Andalusian Company’s capital account, on the other 
hand, works out at only £12,500 a mile, but this company 
has practically no double track and its road-bed and 
equipment generally is inferior to that of the larger com- 
panies. These are average figures and the detailed capital 
accounts for each separate concession vary considerably. 
The Northern main line from the frontier to Madrid, for 
instance, a large part of which is double track, stands at 
£32,436 per mile. The M.S. and A. paid nearly £25,000 
a mile for their Catalonian section, and later improvements 
have increased the capital account for the 383 miles of 
that section to over £33,000 a mile. The lines that were 
pui chased late in the hist 0157 of both companies show a 
considerable variation in purchase price, some of them, 
perhaps taken over as derelict concerns, having cost less 
than £10,000 a mile, or less than they originally cost. In 


" md. 
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the case t of some of the concessions so purchased, capital 
had been “ watered ” or written down, in successive 
reorganisations, so that the present capital accounts do 
not represent actual cost of construction. In the case of 
the Algeciras Company, previously owned and worked by 
an English company and purchased by the Andalusian 
Company in 1912, the capital was £1,800,000 or £16,400 
a mile, and this line now stands in the Andalusian account 
at £957.264, or £8,547 per mile. 

According to the latest official returns published* the 
total capital cost of all the Spanish railways in 1911 was 
3,595 millions of pesetas, or 142} millions storing. Of 
this total 2,278 millions of pesetas, or 90 millions sterling, 
was foreign capital, divided between shares, 609 millions, 
and debentures 1,669 millions, nominal value.f The 
present value of these securities is now calculated at 1,700 
millions of pesetas or 68} millions sterling. J 

The greater part of this foreign capital is French and 
Be’gian. It has been estimated that about 45 per cent, 
of the capital of the principal companies is owned in 
Spain, but as a general rule the Spanish investor has been 
reluctant to put his savings into railway ventures, pre- 
ferring Government securities or, among a certain class, 
higher yielding mortgage or loan investments. The 
average interest on the whole of the share capital invested 
in the Spanish railways was estimated before the war at 
4-2 per cent.§ 

On** of the most noteworthy features of the accounts of 
the principal Spanish railways, is the low ratio of 
working co-existent with a very poor net return of profit. 
The net earnings, in normal years, are amply sufficient 
to maintain reserves and pay a good dividend, but as 


* Estadistica de Obras Pubhcas, Madrid, 1912. 
t Aimario Financiero y de Sociedades Anonimas, Madrid, 1918. 
t Ijnd. 

§ “ Espina Economica y Financiera.” 
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explained in a previous chapter, all the railways are 
burdened with excessive first charges for loan interest. 
Most of the railway systems were built up of a number of 
smaller concessions, many of which were already mort- 
gaged several times over, the result being that the com- 
panies at present working the railways have to provide 
for interest on debenture capital which in some .cases 
am ounts to as much as three or four times the ordinary 
share capital. 

Taking, for example, the Northern Company. In 
1915, the gross earnings were Ptas. 154,309,816-15 
(£6,118,549) and this was distributed as follows : — 



Pesetas. 

£ 

Per cent, 
of total. 

Wages 

Materials, &c. . . . . . . | 

Taxes 

40 , 735 ^ 73*39 

33,992.005-60 

5,238,829*14 

1,615,193 

1,347, 8*9 

207,725 

26*40 

22*02 

3*39 

Total 

Interest on loans and debentures 
Net profit available for dividend 

79,966,008* 13 
63.270,588* 31 
11,073,219*71 

3, 17°, 737 
2,508.74 7 

439,065 

51*81 
41 *01 

7* 18 

Total 

I 54 > 3 ° 9 , 8 i 6 .i 5 

6,118,549 

100*00 


Comparing these figures with the premier English line 
the financial position of the Northern of Spain is obviously 
a difficult one. The London & North Western has to meet 
interest charges on 39 millions only out of a total capital 
of 128 millions. The North Eastern again, out of a total 
capital of 82 millions has only 24 millions of debentures 
and loans*. Some of the smaller Spanish companies are 
financially in an even worse position, and in successive 
reconstructions of capital, have had to issue mortgage 
bonds to satisfy arrears of debenture interest. 

Reference has been made above to the low ratio of 
working expenses to receipts. The effect of the war 


The Railway Year Book, 1918 . 
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during tl\e last five years has been to render useless the 
ordinary statistical returns for purposes of comparison, 
but in normal years both of the principal companies were 
working at about 45 per cent, of gross receipts, a remark- 
ably low average considering the mountainous nature of 
the country and the inferior class of fuel used. The 
M.S. and A. coefficient reached the low figure of 43 per 
cent, in 1911. The following are the principal statistics 
of working for 1913, the last normal year before the war, 
for the two principal companies. Figures for 1918 are 
also given, but such comparisons as are made in this 
chapter relate to the 1913 results as those of the later year 
are quite abnormal, in consequence of the artificial inflation 
in prices of fuel and materials as an effect of the war. 



Norte. 

M.Z.A. 


1913. 

1918. 

1913* 

I9l8 r 

Earnings from traffic 

£ 

6,142,683 

£ 

8,066,400 

£ 

5,317.431 

£ 

7,431,098 

Earnings from sundries . . . 

10,121 

15,042 

77> I 79 

234,657 

Total earnings 

6,152,804 

8,081,442 

5,394,610 

7,665,755 

Working expenses . . 

3,102,984 

6,699,319 

2,554,6o6 

5.564,762 

Net earnings 

3,049,820 

1,382,123 

2,840,004 

2,100,993 

Ratio expenses to earnings 

50-43% 

82-90% 

47-35% 

72-59% 

Financial charges . . 

2,164,464 

2,154,297 

1,920,604 

1,993,817 

Net profit .'. 

885,356 

— 

Q I Q.400 

107,176 

Net loss .... 

— 

772,174 

— 

— . 

Brought forward, from 
previous year 

23,466 

4,347* 

44,349 

75,871* 

Net profi%on mines 

— 

8,267 

7,968 

17,833 

Balance available for divi- 





dends, &c. 

908,822 

— 

971,717 

200,880 

Deficit 

— 

759,560 

— 

— 

Dividend 

491,428 

— 

473,274 

98,599 

Dividend 

5% 

— 

5% 

5% 

Reserves 

370,649 

— 

411,904 


Carried forward (profit) 

46,745 



86, 5 39 f 

102,281 1 

Carried forward, loss 


759,560 


— . 


* Fr^m Reserve fund for New Works, t To Reserve fund for New Works. 
(12704) E 
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The heavy first charges, already referred to. are very 
noticeable in these statistics, which show that, in spite - 
of a prosperous season and efficient working, the share- 
holder had to be content in 1913 with only 5 per cent, 
return on his investment, and in 1918 even this small 
mercy vanished, as the further improvement in gross 
receipts was entirely absorbed by the extraordinary 
increase in expenses. 

The principal statistics of traffic earnings and depart- 
mental expenditure are given in some detail to enable 
comparisons to be made with working on other railways. 
The statistics given are for the two principal companies 
only, not only because these companies own between 
them half the total mileage, but also because the inclusion 
of the results of a number of small, struggling railways, 
broad and narrow-gauge (some of them being more in 
the nature of tramways) would only vitiate the value of 
the figures for comparison. In other words, the results 
of working of the two principal companies are repre- 
sentative of the state of the Spanish railways as a whole. 
With such a large proportion of the mileage in the hands 
of two companies, it is evident that what those companies 
do to-day the smaller companies will do to-morrow. 



M.Z.A. 

Norte. 


1913. 

1918. 

1913- 

^igxs. 

Mileage. 





Route miles 

2,276 j 

2,276 

2,287 

2,287 

Train miles — 



Passengers and 

mvxrpfi 

6,999,519 

5 , 735,494 

7,038,969 

4,907,635 

iLUAVU 

Goods 

6,966,244 

7,837,712 

7,836,428 

7,809,282 

Total 

13,965,763 

13 , 573,206 

14,875,397 

12,716,917 

Per route mile 

6,136 

5,964 

6,504 

5,560 
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Earnings. 


Passenger traffic. 

M.Z.A. 

Norte. 

I 9 I 3 - 

1918. 

1913- 

1918. 

Number of passengers 

14,796,824 

19,194,2214 

x5.371.75x 


Passenger receipts — 





Total 

£1.503.697 

^1,914,362 

^1,582,318 

^1,879,106 

Percentage of total 


receipts . . 

28-28 

25-76 

25-76 

23-31 

Per passenger train- 




mile 

51-66^. 

80*11^. 

53 - 95 ^- 

91 * 8 gd. 

Per passenger mile 

•7292 d. 

*7231^. 

-6893 d. 

*7211 d. 

Passengers carried one 





mile 

494,884,928 

635 > 3 8 3 > 7 2 ° 

55 °> 95 X ,°20 

625,371,633 

Average fare 

24-39^. 

2 3 -9 4 i. 

24 -705c?. 

— 

Average journey, mis. 

33*4 

33 *io 

35-842 

— 

Percentage — 





1 st class to total . . 

5*04 

4*74 

4-86 

4-92 

2nd ,, 

11-76 

13-26 

9-06 

10-04 

3rd 

Number of passengers 

83-20 

82-00 

86- 08 

85-04 





per train 

— 

— 

78-27 

127-43 

Number of passengers 



10- 81 

14-56 

per carriage 

— 

— 

Seating accommoda- 





tion used, per cent. 

— 

— 

26 

36 

Freight Traffic. 

Number of metric 





tons of freight 

8,105,011 

9,790.839 

8,403.675 

— 

Receipts — 





From freight traffic 

£3.433.208 

£4,879,280 

£3.853,241 

£4,885,460 

Perceni^ge of total 

64-56 

65-66 

62*62 

60*61 

Per freight train 





mile 

118*280 d. 

149*41^. 

n8*oid. 

150* 

Per ton mile 

1 • 103d. 

1 * 148^. 

I *I22d. 

i- 253 <f. 

Tons hauled one mile 

743.365,916 

1,019,607,204 

823,919,681 

936,132,745 

Average freight paid 

119*604^. 

110-044^. 


per ton 

103 -33d. 

— 

Average haul, miles 

93-189 

105-810 

98-043 



Percentage of loaded 




78 

car mileage to total 

77 

75-8 

72 


(12704) 


E 2 
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Expenditure. 



M.Z.A. 

Norte. 


1913. 

1918. 

1913* 

1918. 

Way and Works. 
Maintenance — 

Of way, etc., total 

£413.071 

£495.205 

£587,209 

£567,228 

Per route mile 

£181 - 5 

£2x7-58 

£256-8 

£248*02 

Percentage of gross 
earnings 

7*66 

6*46 

9*54 

7*02 

Locomotives, Car- 
riages and Wagons 
Total . . 

/i, 101,914 

£3.334.367 

£1,355,289 

£4,136,932 

Locomotives 

862 

879 

816 

932 

Carriages 

1,716 

1,621 

1.985 

2,075 

Wagons 

17,922 

21,322 

20,148 

21,386 

Earnings per locomo- 
tive . . 

£6.258 

£8,721 

£7,540 

£8,664 

Repairs and renewals : 
Total 

£330.067 

£449,341 

£279,646 

£694.093 

Percentage of gross 
earnings 

6*22 

5*86 

4-55 

8* 60 

Running expenses — 
Total 

£771.847 

£2,885,026 

£1,075,643 

£3.442,839 

Per train mile 

13*264^. 

51-012*2. 

17-354^- 

| 64* 975^ 

Percentage of gross 
earnings 

14*31 

37-64 

17-48 

42-64 

Train miles per loco- 
motive 

16,202 

15.442 

18,230 

13.645 

Traffic. 

Total 

£7!7.665 

£885,400 

;£840, 431 

£1,308,248 

Percentage of gross 
earnings 

13-30 

n-55 

13*66 

16*20 

Per train mile 

i2-33<i 

15-65^- 

13*56^. 

24*69*2. 

Electrical dept. — 
Telephones, etc. . . 


£19,131 


<r 

Percentage of gross 
receipts . . 

— 

0*25 

— 

— 

General. 
General charges — 
Total 

£321.959 

£826,246 

£271.787 

£596,418 

Percentage gross 
earnings 

5-97 

10*7 8 

4-41 

?-3 8 
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Some figures which have recently been compiled for 
the railways of the United Kingdom* afford interesting 
comparisons with similar data now given for the Spanish 
railways, on the basis, as aforesaid, of the 1913 results. 

To begin with, there is a noticeable dissimilarity in 
the proportions of coaching and goods traffic to the total. 
The United Kingdom figures are 40-86 per cent, for 
coaching and 47*78 per cent, for goods, and the corre- 
sponding percentages for the Northern of Spain are 
25*76 and 62*62, while the M.S. and A. figures are 
28*28 and 64*56. The amount of really traffic receipts 
in Spain, therefore, is about 92 per cent, of the whole, 
against 88 per cent, in the United Kingdom, the difference 
being accounted for by steamboats, hotels, canals, etc., 
worked by the English Companies, with practically no 
equivalent in Spain. 

The proportion of mineral traffic carried on the Spanish 
railways, as might be expected, is much lower than that 
of the British railways, mineral receipts being 14*25 per 
cent, of the total traffic receipts, against 48 per cent, in 
the United Kingdom. 

As regards passengers, the proportion of third-class 
is rather high, being about 85 per cent., with 10 per 
cent, second-class and 5 per cent, first. 

. Passenger receipts per passenger train mile average 
about the same as coaching receipts in the United King- 
dom, £*22 against £*21. The passenger rate per mile in 
Spain *is about *yd., no comparison being available in 
this instance. The average fare is about 2s. No similar 
figure is available in the case of Great Britain, but it is 
probably much lower owing to the greater prevalence 
of workmen's and other cheap fares. It has been esti- 
mated at yd.f 

* Mr. Kelway B amber’s paper. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, May 23rd, 1919. 

t “ The Railways and the Nation,” by W. Bolland, 1909. Mr. Kelway Bamber also 
quotes £3*d$2, coaching receipts per 100 passengers, or just over yd. per passenger. 
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The average journey of each passenger in Spain is 
about 33 mil es. Again here, in the absence of statistics, 
it is not possible to give the corresponding figure for 
Great Britain, although a more recent writer quotes it 
as under 12 miles.* On the North Eastern in 1910 it 

was 13-74 miles. 

The Northern Company issued in 1913 562,907, kilo- 
metric tickets, and the proportion of these to the three 
classes was as follows : — 

First-class . . . • . . . . • • 46*89 

Second-class . . .. .. • . 14*81 

Third-class .. .. .. .. . . 3 ^* 3 ° 

100*00 

Freight receipts in 1913 were 9s. iod. per freight train 
mile, against 8s. 3d. in the United Kingdom, the receipt 
per ton in Spain being about 9s., against only 3s. 6d. in 
the United Kingdom. The lesser average receipt in 
Great Britain is due partly to the larger proportion of 
lower-rated mineral traffic, but principally to the short 
haul. In Spain the average haul is nearly 100 miles, 
against only 13 miles in Great Britain.-}* 

Earnings per locomotive, £6,258 on the M.S. and A. 
and £7,540 on the Northern, were higher than in England, 
where in 1913 this figure only reached £5,000. 

Passenger receipts per carriage in Spain were £879 
on the M.S. and A. and £773 on the Northern, compared 
with £743 for coaching receipts per coaching vehicle 
in Great Britain. 

Goods receipts per wagon owned was almost exactly 
the same (£191) on both the Spanish lines, in comparison 
with £44 in Great Britain. The average haul being so 
much greater in Spain accounts for this difference, 

* “ Railway Reorganisation,” E. and F. N. Spon, 1919. 

f “ Railway Reorganisation,” E. & F. N. Spon, 1919. Mossop, in “ Railway Operating 
Statistics” gives 1.143d. as average receipt per ton mile on the North Eastern, almost 
exactly agreeing with the Spanish figures. r 
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although the figure given above, of 13 miles, against 
nearly 100 miles in Spain, is probably under-estimated, 
as accurate data published some years ago* for the North 
Eastern Railway gave the average haul on that Com- 
pany’s lines, in the year 1907, as 35-59 miles for goods 
traffic and 19-92 miles for minerals. 

The average train load is very similar on both the 
M.S. and A., with 106-5 tons P er train, and the Northern, 
"with 105 tons. - Compare these figures with those of the 
North Eastern, with 114-7 tons in 1907, from the authority 
previously quoted. It is to be regretted that figures 
are not available for the compilation of “ gross ton-miles 
per engine hour ” and “ working cost per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles,” two units which probably represent the most 
adequate measures of efficiency in working. 

Other statistics are given in the table, for which no 
comparison is available. For instance, traffic density 
in Spain, on the M.S. and A., is 217,436 passenger miles 
and 326,610 ton miles per route mile in the year 1913, 
the Northern figures being about the same. Traffic 
density is also shown by the number of train miles per 
mile of line, 6,136 on the M.S. and A. system and 6,504 
on the Northern. 

A statement is appended of the tonnage and receipts 
from each item of merchandise traffic carried on the 
Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante system in 1913, giving 
a fair idea of the nature of the freight traffic handled in 
Spain* 

The Northern returns give 78-27 passengers per train 
and io- 81 passengers per carriage in 1913, increased in 
1918 to 127-43 and 14-56 respectively in 1918, while 
26 per cent, and 36 per cent, respectively of the available 
seating capacity was occupied. Both railways report 

* " Statistics of Railway Costs,” R. L. Wedgwood, The Economic Journal, March, 

1909. * 
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the loaded car mileage as being about 75 per cent, of the 
total. The M.S. and A. locomotives averaged about 
16,000 train miles in 1913 and the Northern 18,000, 
figures which compare favourably with results in other 
countries. 


The ratio of departmental costs to the total expenses 
compares with that of the railways of Great Britain as 
follows for the year 1913 : — 


— 

M S. & A. 

Northern. 

Great Britain 

Way and works 

Traffic 

Locomotive running 
Locomotive repairs \ 

Carriage and wagon repairs f 
General charges 

Others 

Per cent. 
16* 16 
28*09 
30*22 

12*93 

12*60 

Per cent. 
18*90 
27*08 

34-69 

9*02 

8*76 

i *55 

Per cent. 
15-88 
30*66 
23*03 
f 8*oo 

\ 9-53 

3*54 
9*36 



100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


Superintendence, including directors’ fees, and office 
staff in all departments, cost on the Northern in 1913 
£37,700, equal to £60 per £1,000 of earnings. The 
directors’ fees amounted to £12,000, or just under £2 
per £1,000 of earnings ; the Secretary’s office cost £9,260 
or nearly £i-io per £1,000, and the Management office 
£56,900, or rather more than £9 per £1,000. 

Compared with figures for the United Kingdom in 
1913 recently published,* the Spanish Railways main- 
tained their way and works very cheaply, £181-5 on the 
M.S. and A. and £256-8 on the Northern per open mile, 
against £525-3 in Great Britain; but this is accounted 
for by the greater proportion of single-line track in Spain. 

In the traffic department, the Spanish railways report 
13d. roughly per train mile, against i6d. in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Railway Reorganisation/* E. and F. N. Spon, 1919. 
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The reports of the Spanish companies do not give the 
expenditure on repairs and renewals separately for loco- 
motives, carriages and wagons, but the cost for the three 
classes of stock, on the two principal lines, was £609,713. 
In the United Kingdom in the same year (1913), it was 
£13,823,094, according to the authority previously quoted, 
and *unit costs were £255 per locomotive, £49 • 2 per 
carriage and £4*6 per wagon. Working out the Spanish 
figures in the same proportion the expenditure of the two 
companies referred to was £166 per locomotive, £45 per 
carriage and £4*3 per wagon, and therefore lower all 
round than the British costs, in spite of the higher cost 
of materials in Spain, mostly imported, as they are, 
through a high protective tariff. 

Running costs per locomotive vary very much in Spain, 
as elsewhere. The Northern show £1,320 per locomotive 
owned against the M.S.A. figure of £860, the mean of 
the two being £1,100, and the corresponding figure for 
the United Kingdom being £737. The two Spanish lines 
owned *37 locomotives per open mile against 1-03 per 
mile in the United Kingdom. 

The Northern Company have 500 stations and goods 
sidings, equal to one every 4*57 miles of open line, and 
the M.S.A. have 441 stations and sidings, one to 5*17 
miles of line, while the average number of miles between 
stations in the United Kingdom is 2 *34. Traffic expenses 
per station on the Northern in 1913 were £1,680 and on 
theMS.A. £1,625, against £2,756 for the United Kingdom. 
Gross earnings per station averaged £12,280 per annum 
on the Northern and £12,050 on the M.S.A., compared 
with £12,762 in the United Kingdom The total number 
of stations and sidings for the whole of Spain is 1,469 
on the broad gauge lines and 895 on the narrow gauge. 

The annual reports issued by the directors of the Spanish 
Railways to the shareholders are very complete, and 
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contain, besides the balance sheet and revenue and 
app r °pri a ti° n accounts, detailed accounts showing the 
distribution of capital outlay, and the year's earnings 
and expenditure for each separate line ( i.e ., concession) 
and branch line on the system. Proprietors are enabled 
to see at a glance which are paying and which are non- 
paying properties. In addition, there are train mile, and 
ton mile statistics for the whole of the system. These 
reports, comprising some 50 pages of matter, could hardly 
be more complete and informative. 

The system of accounts on the Spanish railways closely 
follows French methods, and differs mainly from the 
English system in that each station sends to audit a daily 
balance sheet, in which each debit and credit is supported 
by a voucher in the shape of counterfoil receipts, abstracts 
of received to pay and forwarded paid, &c. Cash is 
remitted daily and the balances are audited at once, 
any undercharges or short remittances being advised to 
the station by debit note. The amount of documentation 
is greater, but on the other hand the Central Audit 
exercises a more immediate check, and there is not the 
shoal of monthly “ inaccuracy ” statements which form 
such an objectionable feature of the English audit system. 
There is no clearing house in Spain and junction returns 
are rendered daily with details of all traffic passing, the^ 
balance in favour of one company or the other being 
carried to a current account for monthly settlement. 
Car hire is accounted in the same way, at the raie of 
2 pesetas per day per wagon, the balance being carried 
each month end to the current account. Each company 
deals only with its immediate neighbours, from whom it 
collects, through the junction accounts, its own proportion 
of carriage on foreign traffic, although the consignment 
may be destined to pass over three or four subsequent 
systems. 
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In the same way the responsibility for lost or damaged 
goods is decided only between neighbouring companies. 
The claims department of a Spanish Railway is a most 
important branch of the commercial section, due partly 
to the watchful care observed by a paternal Government 
over the interests of the trader, who is furnished by legal 
enactment with all the information, through the medium 
of resident inspectors on all lines and printed announce- 
^ments on invoices and in stations, to enable him to check 
rates, periods of transport, &c. During the recent con- 
gestion caused by the war, the amount of compensation 
paid by the companies for loss, damage and delay has 
increased enormously. The Northern Company's accounts 
show that 7,847,223-66 pesetas were paid under this 
head in 1918, or 3-86 per cent, of the gross receipts, 
against 1,322,381*53 or 0-86 per cent, in 1913. A pre- 
war report of the M.S. and A. Company shows nearly 
50,000 claims presented within the year, 400 of which 
went to the Courts for settlement. This report also gives 
some interesting details as to the cause of claims, the pro- 
portion to the amount paid being as follows : — 


- 

Per cent. 

By breakages 

3 1 *4 

,, shortages 

48*8 

,, wet 

4*4 

,, substitutions . . 

2*8 

,, refusals 

10*7 

,, delays . . 

i-6 

„ sundry causes . . 

o*3 


100*0 

The increase during the 

war period has been due prin- 

cipally to congestion in 

stations and delays to trains. 

while relaxed discipline 

and an increased tendency 

towards pilferage has no 

doubt also been a prominent 


factor. 
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The statistics hereinbefore quoted have been mainly 
those of the two principal companies, the Northern and 
the Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante, not only because these 
companies publish figures which are not available for the 
whole of the railways, but also because their working results 
are more representative of current practice than those of 
the railways as a whole, where figures are include^ for 
small companies and narrow gauge lines. For purposes 
of reference, however, similar statistics are given for the 
whole system, taken from the excellent Year Book pub- 
lished by La Torre in Madrid. 


Working Statistics of Spanish Railways. 


Broad Gauge (26 companies) — 

1913 - 

1918. 

Receipts — 

Pesetas, 

Pesetas. 

Passengers 

97,628,059-25 

120,515,817-58 

Other coaching 

27,604,216-10 

50 , 2 34 x 99 O *43 

Merchandise 

234,588,035-87 

311,729,379-93 

Sundries 

4,348,086-28 

11 , 333 , 445*98 

Total 

364,168,397-50 

493 , 813 , 633*92 

Working expenses 

187,786,644-00 

384,037,912-02 

Net receipts . . 

176,381,753-5° 

109 , 775 , 721*90 

Number of passengers 

43,864,194 

58,802,477 

Tons of merchandise . . 

23,729,243 

27,163,408 

Narrow Gauge (48 companies) — 

Receipts — 

Passengers 

12,814,085 -87 

I 7 , 73 2 , 694’76 

Other coaching 

1,440,383-79 

2,691,700-51 

Merchandise 

23,993,015-43 

41,325.873-74- 

Sundries 

1,238,879-74 

2,367,543-5° 

Total 

39,486,364-83 

64,1x7,812 -51 

Working expenses 

23,900,908-37 

47 , 527 , 057*33 

Net receipts 

15,585,456-46 

16,590,75^*18 

Number of passengers 

13,647,249 

16,678,171 

Tons of merchandise . . 

7,797,073 

8,081,251 

Summary (74 companies) — 

Total— 

Receipts 

403,654.762-33 

557,931,446-43 

Working expenses 

211,687,552-37 

431,564,969-35 

Net receipts 

191,967,209-96 

126,366,471 -08 

Number of passengers 

57 , 5 * 1,443 

75,480,648 

Tons of merchandise 

31,526,316 

35,244,659 
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The piost recent returns of accidents to persons for 
the Spanish railways are contained in the Public Works 
Department Report for ign, and for the whole of the rail- 
ways, both broad and narrow gauge, but excluding tram- 
ways, are quoted on page 62 . 

In 1920 the Northern of Spain showed a small increase 
of traffic over 1919 while expenditure was maintained 
at about the same level. Gross earnings were 
Ptas. 276,689,445*41 against Ptas. 264,150,362*31 while 
expenditure at Ptas 193,425,799*90 compared with 
194,955,125 *77 in the previous year. After meeting 
financial charges and pension fund a net amount remains 
of 22,066,691 *77 out of which it is proposed to clear 
off the 8 millions of deficit remaining over from 1919, 
place 3 millions to reserve and pay a dividend of 16 
pesetas per share, equal to about 3J per cent. This 
result was only obtained with the financial aid afforded 
by the State in the shape of monetary advances, amounting 
during the year to 23 millions of pesetas, for the payment 
of increased wages and new rolling-stock. 

The Madrid-Saragossa and Alicante Company, with a 
very similar mileage, showed Ptas. 269,310,761*13 gross 
earnings against 241,793,567*84 in 1919 and 201,914,333*99 
expenditure compared with 174,639,787*09, but this 
Company has included in the figures for 1920 the advances 
received from the State, amounting to Ptas. 20,562,140*65. 
The increased expenses having absorbed nearly the whole 
of the improvement in receipts, the net figure is almost 
exactly equal to that of 1919, at Ptas. 67,396,427*14 to 
which is added 2,334,723*51 profit on the Company’s coal 
mines. After meeting financial charges amounting to 
50,462,202*75 there is a remainder of 19,268,947*90, 
out of which 10 millions is carried to reserve accounts, 
and a dividend is proposed of 15 pesetas a share, equal 
to th^t of last year, just over 3 per cent. 
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Injured 6,233,735 

Number of train miles run per employee — 

Killed .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,127,469 

Injured . , . , , t . , . . , . , , , , . , 397,876 



Chapter V. 

Fares and Rates and other Charges. 

The tariffs of all the Spanish railways are based on 
maxima fixed by the schedule of conditions attached to 
each individual concession, which also in most cases 
includes a classification of merchandise. The principal 
companies, whose lines are made up of several different 
original concessions, have, therefore, varying maxima 
for their several sections. The maximum tariffs were 
made up of two parts, one representing the toll for the 
use of the line, destined to the interest on and amortisation 
of the capital invested, and the other in payment of the 
cost of transport. In this respect the original system of 
tariffs followed the French plan, but the distinction was 
always of only academic value, and has never served 
any practical purpose. 

All the maximum tariffs, as distinct from special reduced 
tariffs, are based on a fixed rate per kilometre, and in 
no case is there a price fixed in a concession for a given 
transport, nor are there among the “ class " rates any 
differential rates varying with the distance over which 
the transport is effected. Transport is charged for under 
two classes of traffic, fast and slow (“ Gran velocidad ”) 
and (“ Pequena velocidad ”), corresponding to the 
British 44 coaching ” and “ goods ” or to the French 
“ Grande Vitesse ” and “ Petite Vitesse ” and the tariffs 
are separated accordingly. Merchandise may be trans- 
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ported on passenger trains at double the ordinary goods 
rates. Whatever may be the advantages of a differential 
system of tariffs, the kilometric basis has the merit of 
extreme simplicity. The passenger, having an idea of 
the distance he wishes to travel, and knowing more or 
less the base rate, is at once able to calculate roughly 
the amount of his fare, and the trader in the same- way 
need only arm himself with a table of distances and a 
classifi cation to be able to calculate his transport costs,' 
apart, of course, from such reduced rates as may apply 
to his particular business. As the base rates vary only 
slightly on different lines, this system allows a trader to 
estimate, once he knows the distance, the cost of carriage 
to any station in the country. There are no fixed terminal 
charges. Probably of the rating systems of all the rail- 
ways of Europe this is the most simple. 

“Gran Velocidad” {Coaching). 

The ordinary tariffs of the principal lines may be taken 
as typical of the rest. For passenger fares they are 
generally, for first-class, io centimes ; for second, 71 - 
centimes, and for third 5 centimes per kilometre. To 
these base rates, multiplied by the number of kilometres 
of the journey, is added the Government transport tax 
of 25 per cent., plus 10 centimos for the receipt stamp 
in the case of amounts over 5 pesetas. 

These rates compare as follows with the equivalent 
rates in other Continental countries* : — , 


— 

Spain. 

France. 

Italy. 


Pesetas. 

Francs. 

Lire. 

First-class .. 

0*100 

0*112 

0*1160 

Second-class 

0*075 

0*0756 

0*0812 

Third-class 

0*050 

0*04928 

0*0522 


*1 

* “ Report to the Board of Trade on Continental Railways/’ C 5106, i&jo. 
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The French rates include a Government tax. The 
Italian rates are about one-tenth higher by express 
trains, and are gradually reduced on a differential basis 
after the first 150 kilometres. 

The Spanish rates, without the Government tax, are 
equivalent roughly to 1 \d., id. and f d. respectively for 
the -three classes. The first-class fare is, therefore, 
equal to English rates, and the third-class is somewhat 
cheaper, even including the 25 per cent. tax. This may 
be illustrated by an example. The first-class pre-war 
fare, London to Manchester, single journey, was 245. 6 d. 
and the third-class 15s. 5 \d., the distance being 185! 
miles.f A journey of almost exactly similar length on 
a main line in Spain (Madrid-Chinchilla) cost, also at 
pre-war rates, 29s. 6 d first-class and 14s. old. third, of 
which the companies received four-fifths, 25 per cent, 
being levied on the base rates for Government tax. 

Each concession, as already described, has its own 
scale of maxima, and it may therefore happen that on 
a given main line there are two, or even three, different 
rates. On the Catalonian section of the Madrid, Sara- 
gossa and Alicante, for instance, there are several distinct 
rates, and some of them are rather higher than those 
quoted above, but, general!}? speaking, the average rates 
on the main lines, such as Madrid-Irun, Madrid-Seville 
Madrid-Alicante, etc., are 10 centimes, 7*- and 5, for 
the three classes. An exception is the Andaluces’ 
Cordaba-Malaga line, where the maxima are 11, 8-25 
and 5 centimes for the three classes, and the same com- 
pany's Bobadilla-Granada section is also an exception 
with I2-|, 10 and 7| centimes. 

Reduced fares will be described in another place. 

Passengers are allowed, free of charge, the transport 
of 30 kilogrammes (66 lb.) of luggage, and any excess 

' t “ The Fixing of Rates and Fares ” Marriott, 1908. 


(12704) 


F 
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is waybilled at the rate of I centime for each r io kilo- 
grammes per kilometre (about 200 lb. for ijtd. a mile). 
Luggage, as laid down by law, is limited to a passenger’s 
personal effects, as required for the purposes of his journey, 
or the tools peculiar to the trade of a workman.* 

Dogs are charged for at the rate of z\ centimes each 
per kilometre. 

Parcels pay roughly the same rates as excess luggage^ 

Perishables are rated at 50 centimes per ton per kilo- 
metre. 

Funeral transports pay at the rate of x peseta per 
kilometre for each coffin. 

Special trains pay at the rate of 10 pesetas per kilo- 
metre, and their composition is limited to a locomotive, 
one carriage, one wagon and a brake. 

All these ordinary rates are subject to the addition of 
the Government transport tax. Merchandise, livestock, 
etc., may be carried by passenger train (“ Gran Velo- 
cidad ”) on the payment of double the ordinary rate. 
This class of transport is known technically as “ doble 
pequena.” 

“ Pequena Velocidad ” (Goods). 

The statutory maximum tariffs for merchandise vary 
rather more, on different lines, than those for passengers. 
The classifications vary with different concessions. On 
some lines there are four, or even five, classes and on 
others only three. As a general rule, textiles, manu- 
factured articles, furniture, bottled alcoholic and* other 
liquors, canned goods, etc., are classified in the first 
class, at the highest rates. Machinery, hardware, metals, 
liquors in casks, fruit and agricultural products, flour, 
worked stone and timber and semi-manufactured articles, 
go into second class, and raw materials and minerals in 
third. Unclassified merchandise is rated similarly to 


Royal Order of October 13th, 1S67. 
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the nearest equivalent in the classification or according 
to the foregoing general rule. 

The maxima vary from 30, 20 and 15 centimes for 
the three classes to 16, 12-J and 9 centimes. Taking the 
Northern main line as typical of the system generally, 
the following are the base rates : — 


Class 1 
,, 2 
». 3 

Or, in pence per mile- 
Class 1 
„ 2 

„ 3 


Per ton per kilometre. 
Pesetas. 
0-1625 
0-1375 
o * 125 

Pence. 

2-53 

2-14 

i*95 


The lowest rate of 9 centimes per ton per kilometre 
works out at 1*4^. per ton per mile. These rates are 
subject to Government tax of 5 per cent. They are 
fixed rates, irrespective of distance, and there is no ter- 
minal charge. 

Comparison of these base rates with those of other 
Continental countries is difficult. In France and Italy 
the classification is divided into six and eight headings 
respectively, and in France the rates are “ differential,” 
i*e*, they diminish with the distance the goods are trans- 
ported. The Italian Government railways charge base 
rates ranging from 0*1648 lire for first class to 0*0515 
for eighth class, with terminals ranging from 2 lire to 
1*236 lire per ton respectively. The French Midi and 
Nord Companies' rates are almost exactly equal to the 
Italian figures, but diminish with length of haul. The 
English class ” rates are rather more complicated. 
They range from 4*3^. to id. per ton per mile for the 
first 20 miles, so that, while the highest class rate is 
deafer, % the lowest is cheaper than the Spanish rates, 

(12704) F 2 
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even taking into account the English terminal, which 
is 0*15^. on the lowest class for 20 miles. 

Comparing, as in the case of a passenger fare, the 
Spanish rates with the English, the former work out 
considerably cheaper. Raw cotton, for example, classified 
in England in Class 1, at 2*20 d. per mile, would cost 
for transport for 20 miles, with terminals, 8s. gd. r per 
ton.* In Spain, at third class, it would cost for the^ 
same distance, 3s. 3 d. per ton, plus the Government 
tax of 5 per cent. 

When the companies load or unload goods a charge is 
made varying from 50 centimes to x peseta per ton. 

Storage is charged on the M.S. and A. at the rate of 25 
centimes a ton per day for the first 15 days, 50 centimes 
a ton per day for the following 15 days, and 1 peseta per 
ton per day afterwards. 

Merchandise unclaimed and other unclaimed articles, 
such as lost luggage, may be sold by public auction after 
the expiration of one year the proceeds, after the Com- 
pany’s charges for carriage and storage are satisfied, 
being devoted to charity. During the war the Govern- 
ment authorised the sale of unclaimed goods five days 
after arrival in order to relieve congestion in goods 
stations.! On the Northern lines the storage charges 
are 5 centimes a ton for the first 24 hours, 10 centimes a 
day for the following five days, and 20 centimes after- 
wards. 

The period of transport for merchandise is fixed Vy law 
and is as follows : 

By “ Gran Velocidad ” transport must be effected by 
first regular passenger train leaving within three hours, 
and delivery must be effected within two hours of the 
booked time of arrival of such train. 


* “ The Fixing of Rates and Fares,” H. Marriott, 
f Royal Order, May 9th, 1917. 
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By “ Pequena Velocidad ” (i.e., slow goods traffic) 

i to 150 kilometres . . . . . . 24 hours 

I 5 i „ 275 „ 48 „ 

2 75 » 3 2 5 72 

And so on to 1,425 „ i 4 days 

Three hours are allowed for transhipment at each 
Company’s “ frontier ” station for luggage and fast goods 
and 24 hours for slow goods. 

Stations are required to be open to the public for the 
reception and delivery of goods from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
in summer and from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. in winter. 

In the larger centres the companies employ cartage 
contractors, who collect and deliver goods at a fixed 
tariff. In some towns also the companies have a central 
office where tickets may be taken and parcels and mer- 
chandise consigned. 

Special Rates (Passengers). 

The Spanish railways are not behind-hand in giving 
travelling facilities in the shape of reduced rates although 
excursion and tourist traffic is not so intensive as in 
Great Britain. Before the war the Northern Company 
issued return tourist tickets available for one month 
from Madrid to the watering places on the north coast, 
Santander, San Sebastian, etc., at 35 pesetas second and 
’20 pesetas third class (about 27s. qd. and 16s. respec- 
tively). As the distances average about 370 miles these 
fares represent o * 9 and 0 • 3 of a penny a mile, a reduction 
of aoout 40 per cent, on ordinary fares. 

The Andaluces Company issue cheap series of harvesters 
tickets at prices, varying with distance travelled, of from 
Ptas 1-65 for 50 kilometres to Ptas 12*10 for 440 kilo- 
metres, averaging under 3 centimes per kilometres, 
rather less than a halfpenny a mile, including Government 
ta.x. The tax may be reduced to 10 per cent, on any fare 
carrying a rebate of more than 25 per cent. 
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Kilometric tickets were introduced in 1903. .Most of 
the railways are parties to the through kilometric rates, 
and the tickets are therefore available from one end of 
the country to the other. The rates as originally fixed 
were very low, and were raised in 1906, and again on 
April 1st, 1918. Under the present tariff a book of coupons 
covering 12,000 kilometres (7,456 miles) of first-elass 
travel over any railway in the combine, available for one^ 
year, costs, with Government tax of 15 per cent, and the' 
“ war ” surcharge of 15 per cent., just over £47 for first 
class and £21 5s. third class, while for lesser distances 
and periods the prices are reduced down to £11 16s. 
first and £5 7s. third class, for 3,000 kilometres (1,865 
miles) available for three months. The tickets are issued 
also to family parties and members oi employees of 
business concerns of not more than seven persons according 
to the number of kilometres included in the ticket, com- 
mencing with two persons on a ticket of 4> 000 kilometres, 
up to seven on a ticket of 12,000. In any case a photo- 
graph is fixed inside the cover of the ticket for identifica- 
tion purposes to prevent fraudulent transference. These 
books of tickets are presented at the booking office where 
the clerk cuts off coupons corresponding to the length of 
the journey and issues an ordinary card ticket to the 
passenger. The card ticket and the book are to be showi} 
to the ticket collector. Subsequently each railway sends 
its collected coupons to a central office where the final 
settlements are credited against the kilometric books?sold. 

Season tickets are issued by the principal companies 
between any two local stations on their respective systems. 
The prices of these tickets, which carry the photograph 
and signature of the holder as in the case of the kilometric 
tickets, are calculated on a kilometric basis and vary 
from a minimum of 6 kilometres to a price which covers 
the whole system, being available for three, six or twelve 
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months. The prices of these tickets varies with the 
distance, along the curve of a parabola ; they are quoted 
with intervals of i kilometre up to 20, 10 up to ioo and 
50 and 100 in the greater distances. Examples are as 
follows : — 


1 



Three months. 


First. 

Second 

Third. 


s. d. 

s. d . 

5. d. 

6 kilometres (4 miles) 

70 0 

52 6 

43 <5 

100 kilometres (62 miles) . . 

29S 0 

237 0 

178 6 



Six months 


6 kilometres (4 miles) 

105 6 

7s 9 

61 0 

100 kilometres (62 miles) 

448 0 

351 6 

264 6 


T 

| 

vvelve montl 

is. 

6 kilometres (4 miles) 

1 

152 6 : 

113 6 

87 6 

100 kilometres (62 miles) . . 

672 0 | 

526 0 

4 ° 3 0 


The maximum distance quoted is for 1,200 kilometres 
with a further maximum price for the whole of the system. 

The Andaluce’s Company’s season tickets are slightly 
cheaper than the above, but are available in first and 
second class only. This company also issues tickets 
valid for eight journeys between some of their local stations 
and available for three months. 

Guaranteed group excursion bookings are granted to 
school and theatrical parties, and also to single passengers 
travelling to attend a Congress or other gathering, where 
arrangements have previously been made with the com- 
panies. The prices for such bookings are calculated on a 
kilometric basis, whether by ordinary or special train, 
the rates being Ptas. 0-075 first, 0-056 second and 0-033 
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third class. The rates represent a reduction of rather 
over 33 per cent, on ordinary prices, and in addition 
there is only ro per cent, tax, instead of the 25 per cent, 
levied on ordinary fares. 

Under Tariff 105 " semi-circular ” tourist bookings are 
advertised by the principal companies, the route of each 
different itinerary being shown on a small map. Generally 
speaking, the bookings are for circular tours beginning at 
one frontier and ending at another, and passing through 
the most interesting towns. The tickets are therefore 
mainly used by tourist agencies for their clients. They 
are available for 60 days. A typical circular tour is 
from Hendaye to Madrid, through Burgos, and back to 
France, via Port-Bou, via Saragossa and Barcelona, a 
run of 945 miles, for which the first -class price is £4 7s. 4b. 

In addition to the foregoing, most of the companies 
issue cheap single and return bookings, in some cases 
daily, between anjr station and any station of their 
system, and market tickets from country to city stations. 

Perhaps the cheapest trips of all are the special trains 
on the occasions of bullfights when tickets are often 
issued at a quarter of the ordinary fares. Seaside book- 
ings in the summer also are issued at less than half rates. 

Special Rates (“ Pequena Velocidad ”). 

During the war period, 1915-1918, the number of 
special tariffs has been very considerably reduced. As 
working costs increased the companies found themselves 
obliged to seek some compensation in increased revenue. 
There still remains, however, a very large number of 
reduced rates, generally granted where there is a large 
and constant flow of traffic, and in many cases offering a 
rebate of as much as 50 per cent, on ordinary rates. 
This specially applies to coal and mineral ores. One of 
the lowest iron ores rates is that of the Great Southern 
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of Spakq a British company shipping at the port of Hor- 
niilo, Aguilas. This railway carries in normal times 
about 600,000 tons of iron ore annually over 70 miles of 
single track, at the overall rate of 3s. 2d. f.o.b. During 
the war this rate was increased to 5s. 8d. in consequence 
of the rise in cost of coal, but with the provision of a sort of 
sliding scale for a reduction in the tariff pro rata to the 
fall in coal freights, until the old tariff should be again 
reached. This is the only example, at any rate in Spain, 
of a tariff based on and varying with, the price of coal, 
which is, of course, the principal element in the fluctua- 
tions of working cost. Other iron ore rates are not quite 
so cheap. The Andaluces Company carries several 
hundred thousand tons a year down to Almeria from 
Alquife mines, about 60 miles for 4s. 96. but this is not 
an f.o.b. rate. The M.S. and A. charge 6s. qd. for iron 
ore from Fuente del Arco to Seville, a distance of 76 miles. 
Other rates for ores are either carried on private lines 
belonging to mining companies, or are the subject of 
contracts which although not strictly legal as tariffs, 
are allowed to exist provided their conditions are applic- 
able to all shippers offering equal conditions of traffic. 
The M.S. and A., however, had a published rate for ore, 
over a lead of 87 miles from Calasparra to Carthagena, 
before the war, for a guaranteed annual traffic of 40,000 
tons, station to station, which worked out at under a 
halfpenny per ton per mile. The foregoing rates may be 
compared with the North Eastern rates of about 3s. to 
3s. 6d. a ton over a haul of about 50 miles to Tyne Dock. 

The Northern Company carry coal from Ujo to Gijon, 
35 miles, forqs., a ton and from La Robla to Gijon, 90 miles, 
for 9s. 6d. a ton. The M.S. A. rate for coal from Puertol- 
lano to Madrid is 16s. 8d. for 131 miles. These are post- 
war rates and the old figures were somewhat cheaper. 

Centals are carried by the Northern Company 420 
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miles to Corunna from Castile (Segovia) for 25s. a ton. 
Olive oil, with a minimum traffic of 1,000 tons a year, is 
charged by the Andaluces Company at the rate of under 
30s. for a haul of about 120 miles. The Government 
last year imposed by Royal Order a special rate for 
oranges (ostensibly to encourage the consumption in 
inland towns) of 5 centimes per ton per kilometre, equal 
to about | d. per ton per mile, in spite of the protests of 
the companies. 

A large number of these special reduced tariffs is based 
on a minimum traffic, i.e., a fixed figure is given for 
ordinary transport in small quantities, and a rebate of 
so much per cent, is allowed, at the end of the year, to 
the trader who can prove to have shipped over a stated 
minimum. Such is the olive oil tariff quoted above. 
Another example, also in the Andaluces system, is the 
rate for esparto grass from Raza to Almeria, 14 • 60 peseta 
on ordinary quantities, reduced to 10 pesetas to the 
trader who consigns over 3,000 tons a year. 

Another series of special tariffs are for sundry mer- 
chandise according to classification, with a slight reduction 
on the maximum rates, in return for which the companies 
require a minimum quantity per consignment, the 
reduction in price varying as the minimum weight is 
half a ton, a ton, or a full wagon load. The M.S.A. 
Company had for many years a differential tariff, based 
on the statutory maxima and classification, but diminish- 
ing with length of haul. This tariff was cancelled during 
the war. 

All special reduced rates must be submitted to Govern- 
ment for approval, and are sent by the Ministry to the 
Chambers of Commerce of the district affected for 
criticism. The Ministry may modify the conditions to 
confirm with legal statutes, but cannot refuse to pass 
the tariff if it is properly drafted and the prices are below 
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those of the maxima. Any special tariff may be annulled 
after it has been in force for at least one year by giving a 
month's notice to the public. 

In most of the special tariffs the companies stipulate, 
as a condition of the application of the reduced rates, 
for a prolongation of the period of transport, and also 
for a. limitation of the amount of compensation payable 
in case of loss or damage. This is the nearest approach 
to an “ owner’s risk ” rate at present existing in Spain. 

As a result of the representations of the companies, 
the Government authorised by Royal Order in December, 
1918, a surcharge of 15 per cent, on all existing rates 
and fares {see also Chapter III), and the companies put 
it into effect as from January 1st, 1919, while protesting 
against certain conditions contained in the Royal Order 
affecting statutory rights, especially one clause, which, 
by inference, prevents the companies annulling special 
tariffs, which they maintain they have a perfect right to 
do, since their concessions legally authorise them to 
charge the statutory maxima. More than one company, 
among the smaller lines, declined to take advantage of 
the Royal Order, preferring to remain with liberty of 
action, but all the larger companies have applied the 
15 per cent., which is to remain in force for three years 
unless the Government sees fit to rescind the order 
earlier. 

A somewhat curious outcome of the application of this 
15 pei* cent, surcharge is the disagreement that has arisen 
between the Andaluces Company and the Aiquife Mining 
Company. The railway applied the surcharge to their 
iron ore tariff and the mining company refused to pay 
it, alleging that their rate was fixed by a pre-war contract. 

A legal point is involved, as the contract is not recognised 
as a tariff, but is certainly legal as a contract. Finally, 
the Minister of Public Works stepped in and ordered 
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the railway to continue transporting at the„ old rate. 
Probably the question will now go to the Courts and^ 
keep the lawyers busy for years. 

The legal maximum period of transport was doubled 
as from December 22nd, 1916, on account of the scarcity 
of rolling stock during the war, but this cause having, in 
the opinion of the Minister, disappeared, the legal period 
was reinstated by Royal Order of March 26th, 1919. 

A distinctive feature in the relations of the Spanish 
railways with their customers is the knowledge possessed, 
and cultivated, by the humblest freighter of his rights 
under the law and his detailed acquaintance with the 
cheapest rates or combination of rates. In this he is 
favoured by his Government, by the publication of new 
tariffs, the display of extracts of laws, regulations, 
&c., in stations, and on consignment notes ; the investi- 
gation by the Government Railway Department of every 
complaint or claim, and in other ways. The trader is 
fortunate also in the possession (if he can afford it) of 
the excellent rate book published by Giol of Barcelona, 
which has been rendered even more complete in the last 
few 7 years, and is practically a complete compilation of 
Spanish railway rates. “ Giol ” now re-issues once a 
quarter, costs £ 2 a year, and is much used by the railways 
themselves. The edition of to-day forms a fairly ponder- 
ous tome, 12 inches by 8-| inches by 2 inches and 4 lb. 
in weight. Sr. Giol w ? as the Chief of the Commercial 
Department of the M.S. and A. Company and has recently 
retired on a pension after long years of service. 

The conference arranged by the Ministry of Public 
Works in 1905, in response to many repeated complaints 
by the public of high rates for goods and indifferent 
facilities for transport, might have been expected to have 
important results, but it seems to have resolved itself 
into nothing more than an opportunity for the whole 
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trading community to ventilate a thousand petty 
grievances, and, after much fruitless discussion, things 
remained practically as they were. Nor was this the 
fault of the railways, since there was by no means a 
complete unanimity among the traders as to what they 
really wanted. Some were in favour of a general uniform 
scale ,of rates over the whole railway system, and others 
demanded preferential tariffs to equalise distance to 
nJarkets and ports. Sehor Maristany, the present 
General Manager of the Madrid, Saragossa and Alicante 
Company, in his comprehensive work on the results of 
the conference, quotes figures to prove that the rebates 
demanded by the traders' representatives would have 
resulted in a difference of only about i per cent, to 3 per 
cent, in the retail selling price of many commodities. 
The flour dealers declared that a reduction of 33 per cent, 
in the rate for flour from Barcelona would reduce the 
cost of living in Madrid, whereas Sr. Maristany shows that, 
to give such a rate, the Company would have to carry 
at below the actual cost of transport, and that the net 
result would only make a difference of about one centime 
(i.e., one-tenth of a penny) to the retail purchaser in his 
two-pound loaf, even if he benefited by that difference, 
which assuredly he would not, after the middlemen had 
transferred to their own pockets the meagre profits of 
the railways. Again, the use of Spanish coal was said 
to be restricted by prohibitive railway freights, whereas, 
in fac*, the native coal costs as much at the pit head, 
calculated on its calorific value compared with foreign 
coal, as the latter does delivered in a Spanish port. 

The results of the conference were almost completely 
nullified by the grasping and selfish attitude adopted 
by the trading community. There is no doubt that, 
had the Chambers of Commerce confined themselves 
to a carefully -prepared and modified programme of 
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concessions, the railways would in many cases have been 
able to meet them half way, but the proposals made at 
the very beginning were so evidently lacking in any 
scientific (not to say reasonable) basis, that the subse- 
quent discussion quite failed to produce any agreement. 

The number of questions raised was so great that it 
was manifestly impossible even to discuss them at the 
conference, and they were divided into sections, and 
committees were appointed to report on them. T&e 
committees met again after some months, but no change 
of importance was agreed to. A standing advisory 
committee of three traders and three representatives of 
the railways was subsequently appointed, presided over 
by an official of the Government Railway Department, 
but the only work this committee ever seems to have 
accomplished was the compilation of a standard wastage 
scale, under which is laid down the percentage of natural 
loss, at different seasons, which may be claimed by the 
railways as having been suffered by any given species of 
merchandise during transit in the case of short-weight 
claims. 

The Committee still exists, but it has not done any- 
thing remarkable in the interests of the railways since, 
and there is now no hope that it will form a nucleus 
for the long-wanted clearing house. Settlements are 
still made by the companies on the basis of a daily balance 
at each respective junction, and a monthly settlement in 
cash between the individual companies. 

Originally the railways were ordered to publish every 
new rate or modification of rate for 14 days in the Official 
Gazette . The railways at first complied, but the order 
became inactive when the firm to whom the publication 
of the Gazette is “ farmed out ” by the Government, sent 
in huge bills for the printing of many pages of new rates, 
which the railways of course refused to pay. Recently 
this procedure has been modified as already described, 
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and all new tariffs are now circulated to the Chambers of 
Commerce before approval. Spain has adopted of late 
years the French and Belgian system of numbering special 
tariffs, and the same number applies to all the reduced rates 
for a given class of merchandise on all the companies 5 lines. 

“ Baremes,” or “ ready reckoner ” tables are furnished, 
with .many of the special rates to save time in invoicing 
and checking, the prices being given in some cases from 
any one station to all others, and in other cases for any 
kilometric distance. 

Notwithstanding the absence of a clearing house the 
railways combine in a number of cheap through tariffs, 
not only between adjoining lines, but also, as in the case 
of the kilometric tickets and circular tours, for the whole 
of the railway system. There are also international 
tariffs in force by agreement with the French and Portu- 
guese railways. One of these universal through rates is 
for postal parcels. There is no Government parcels post 
in Spain, but under an international agreement parcels 
are received at the frontier by the railway companies 
and delivered at destination. There is also an internal 
parcels tariff, known as “ X 4 ” for small parcels with a 
general fixed charge of one to three pesetas up to a maxi- 
mum weight of 5 kilogrammes, between any station and 
any other station in the country. Compensation for loss or 
damage is limited to five pesetas per kilogramme under 
this tariff. Another very generally used and appreciated 
special tariff, common to nearly all the railways, is the 
“ Cash on Delivery 55 or “ Reembolsos ” system, under 
which the value of a consignment is declared by the 
sender and collected by the railway company from con- 
signee, the amount then being invoiced to sending station 
where it is paid to sender. A large amount of business 
is thus done in country districts which would not pass 
were tfye vendor not assured of getting his bill collected 
by the railway before delivery. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Permanent Way, Signals, Rolling-Stock. 

The gauge of the Spanish and Portuguese Railways is 
rl metres, or 5 feet 6 inches, and as the European 
standard gauge is 4 feet 81 inches there ; is a 
crauge at the frontier and passengers and g 
necessarily to be transited. It is commonly ^heved 
that the 5 feet 6 inch gauge was adopted m S I““ 
consequence of the requirements, from a s ra ^ 1C 
point of view, of the then Minister of War, but there 
no foundation in fact for such a belief. The Commission 
appointed in 1844 to report on the rahway question m 
Spain laudably endeavoured to make such a recom 
mendation as would give their country the 
and scientifically perfect gauge. The report after :m it ^ g 
on the necessity of a uniform width of track throughout 
the country, mentions the diversity of gauges existing at 
“te, y and refers specifically to the 
7 foot, the original Yarmouth hne of 5 > 

the Dundee-Forfar railway, as well as the reco^meii a- 
tions of one of the English commissions to conduct t 
Irish lines on a 6-foot gauge, afterwards changed to 5 & 
o inches. One of the earhest railways m Russia is also 

mentioned in the report as being of 6 ' foot J a ^ • 
The report of the Spanish engineers after discussing 
at length the question of the most smtable gauge fmal y 
tWMed to recommend that of 6 Spanish feetor^feet 


* Two “ varas ” or Spamsb yards. 
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6 Inch English, aiJd this recommendation was accepted 
and embodied In all future railway concessions. Curiously 
enough, the French railways, which were the only ones 
with which Spain would ever have physical connection, 
are not mentioned in the report, although the French 
Railway Law ruling the early concessions, was already 
in force (1842). The Spanish report, after commenting 
on the different systems, states that while it is true that 
the 4 feet inch gauge is the one most commonly adopted, 
it is advisable, “ in a virgin country’ and where an entirely 
new railway system is being organised ” to Increase the 
width between rails, and so secure a road admitting of 
the cc . . . rapidity and security obtained by' the use of 
the most recently perfected locomotives/' 

There has been a great deal of talk in recent y-ears of 
altering the Spanish gauge to normal, generally by people 
who have no idea of the enormous cost of such an under- 
taking. Seeing that passengers have perforce to alight 
at the frontier, and luggage and merchandise have to be 
examined, the disadvantages of the break of gauge would 
appear to be exaggerated. The transhipment of mer- 
chandise certainly adds to the cost of transport, and there 
is no doubt additional risk of damage and pilferage, but 
not more than exists in the transhipment from a broad to 
a narrow gauge line within the country itself. Prior to 
the war a Paris firm owned some closed vans for the 
conveyance of furniture and fragile merchandise between 
Paris and Lisbon, and these vans went straight through 
without transhipment, being sealed by arrangement with 
the Customs authorities, and the examination being 
effected at destination. The transfer from one gauge to 
the other at the frontier was effected by means of inter- 
changeable wheels and axles. The vans were run on to 
a sort of double trolley working over a pit ; the narrow 
gauge wheels and axles ran down into one end of the pit 

(12734) G 
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while the substituted pairs ran out” of the other into 
position under the wagon. Each truck required from 10 
to 20 minutes for the change. 

The change of gauge at the frontier coincides with a 
very noticeable difference in the nature of the country, 
and the mountains of Spain have necessarily had a great 
influence on railway location, and on working conditions. 
The change in the nature of the location of the trunk lines 
from the level plains of France to the hilly profile -of 
Spain is very clearly seen in a longitudinal section drawn 
along the main route. Such a section is even more remark- 
able in the case of the picturesque Malaga-Bobadilla line, 
or through what is known as the Pajares pass. This 
latter very remarkable piece of engineering, on the Nor- 
thern Company's Leon-Gijon section, has 68 tunnels, 
totalling over 15 miles in length ; 151 bridges, 2,788 feet 
over all, and over 10,000 feet of retaining walls, all in a 
total length, from Busdongo to Pola de Lena, of 
31 miles, the fall being 300 feet. Fifty-one per cent, 
of the line is in tunnel and it winds round in a 
way that reminds one of a Swiss mountain railway. 
The Northern Company proposes to electrify the 
whole of the section and plans for this are in pre- 
paration. The war, by reason of its effect on coast- 
wise shipping, has shown the serious disadvantage of this 
natural barrier between the coalfields of Asturias and the 
rest of the country. A great deal of irresponsible criticism 
has been levelled at the Northern Railway Company 
because it did not foresee that the coal traffic over the 
Pajares section would be doubled, but the truth is, that 
in normal times the natural outlet for Asturias coal is 
by sea, and land carriage will never compete with sea 
freights when the latter find their level. 

Another stiff gradient from the coast towards the 
interior is the Almeria-Linares line, now worked by* the 
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Andaluces Company. Part of this was electrified in 
1911, the® first installation of the ^ort in Spain. The 
electric traction is used only for iron ore traffic, ordinary 
passenger and goods trains being run with steam locomo- 
tives. The electric installation is on the Brown-Rouveri 
system similar to that employed on the Simplon tunnel 
line. . It is three-phase, and the brake effort of descending 
trains is collected in the form of energy for the up-grade 
wbrk. Speeds have been improved from 12 kilometres 
an hour to 25, on grades of 2*8 per cent. Current is 
transmitted through overhead conductors at a tension of 
6,000 volts and returns through the running rails, which 
are of 30 kilogramme section per metre. The electrified 
section is 22 kilometres (13*6 miles) long. 

The rails used by the principal companies for 
relaying during the last few years are of flat foot 
section, 12 metres or 39 feet 4 inches long and 
45 kilogrammes weight per lineal metre, or 95 lbs. 
per yard. Screw spike fastenings are used, and 
sole-plates, varying in number, according as the track 
is on straight or curve. Sleepers are generally of 
local pine, or sometimes oak in the Northern provinces, 
injected under pressure in the case of pine with creosote 
or copper sulphate. The pine sleeper for the 5 feet 6 inch 
road is 9 feet by 9! inches by 5 inches and will take up 
about 10 kilogrammes or 22 lbs. of creosote. As a rule 
1,495 sleepers are laid to a kilometre on the double track, 
or 2,4^5 per mile. There are 18, 19 or 20 sleepers under 
each pair of rails according as the line is on the straight 
or on a more or less severe curve. The minimum curve 
is of 300 metres radius and the maximum grade officially 
authorised on main lines is 2 per cent. 

All the new track laid in recent years by the Northern 
and Madrid-Saragossa companies is ballasted with stone 
broken to 2 inches. The older lines are laid on the 

(12704! 
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sand and gravel obtained from borrow pits alongside 
the line. 

In signalling, as in other matters, the Spanish railways 
have tended to imitate the methods of those of France. 
At roadside stations a red disc is placed as a distant or 
“ advanced ” signal, and a semaphore, giving indications 
on the lower quadrant, at the outlet of the station, the 
two being interlocked. There is therefore a distant and 
a starting signal, but no home signal. There has been a 
tendency of late years to introduce the semaphore signal, 
and the new signal bridge at Atocha station in Madrid, 
is fitted wholly with semaphores. At Madrid all points 
and signals are interlocked in the cabins.* Both there 
and on smaller stations the points and signals are worked 
by double wire connections, with compensators at frequent 
intervals. Some roadside stations are worked on the 
Boure system, and the Madrid-Saragossa Company have 
also a number of Schnabel and Hennings installations. 
At other stations, in outer districts, trains are despatched 
simply on the " line clear ” system, either with or without 
a signed ticket, the “ line clear ” being given by telegraph 
or telephone from the next station ahead. Block, or 
rather, “ line clear/' sections are generally about 10 kilo- 
metres long. There are 2,218 stations and haltes, on a 
total mileage of about 9,500. Except at the principal 
stations and junctions train movements are under the 
control of the station masters and there is an entire 
absence of signalmen or pointsmen, and signal ^cabins 
such as exist in Great Britain. Telegraph instruments 
are the Morse recorder on some lines and the Breguet on 

* The Bianchi-Servettaz system of power signalling, installed at the Atocha station in 
Madrid of the Madrid-Saragos sa and Alicante Company, has recently been replaced by a 
modernised installation made by the same firm, and considerably enlarged to meet extended 
traffic demands. There are now three signal boxes, and t hree signal gantries, all with 
semaphore arms, giving two position indications in the lower quadrant, and with red and 
green lights. The three boxes are fitted with 206 levers in all, and there is a complete 
system of interlocking, the levers in the three cabins being electrically connected. 
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others. Of late years a number of Plionopore telephones 
have been fitted superimposed by induction on the tele- 
graph wires. 

Regulations for signalling and train working are 
approved by the railway divisions of the Ministry of Public 
Works, but strangely enough regulations in force for 
ordinary single line working are based on the old time 
interval, long since superseded in practice by the present 
space interval. As far as the present writer is aware no 
train staff or tablet s} 7 stem is in use in Spain. Given the 
infrequent service on most main lines and the low speeds 
of 90 per cent, of all trains, probably the present system, 
when it shall have been improved by interlocking facing 
points with signals at stations, is quite sufficiently safe. 
A large percentage of the relatively few accidents recorded 
are due to trains being turned into a wrong road by a 
pointsman at a hand lever at the entrance to a station. 
According to present regulations, a train is to pass a 
signal at danger until the latter protects its last vehicle. 
The regulation, however, does not provide for the second 
train doing the same thing. This, like the rule respecting 
the time interval, is an anachronism. A curious differ- 
ence in practice is observable between the Northern lines 
and on those of the Madrid Saragossa and Alicante. On 
the first named, trains keep to the left on the double track, 
with the driver on the left-hand side ; and on the latter 
the reverse applies, engines running on the right-hand 
track, •with the driver’s position to the right. 

Another survival, in country stations, is the number of 
audible signals required to start a train. First a bell 
rings three times to warn passengers. Then a porter 
calls “ Sehores viajeros al tren/’ the guard- blows a 
whistle, the stationmaster rings a hand-bell three times, 
and* lastly, two (or three on some lines) blasts are blown 
on a horn. All these signals are laid down in various 
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regulations dating 50 or more years back. They are 
ignored in large stations and junctions, but still exist, 
to the amusement of the traveller, in outlying districts * 
The horn is also used for signalling between shunter and 
driver, one short blast meaning forward, two stop and 
three back. Revised signalling regulations are in force 
on the M.S. and A. and Northern, especially on the sections 
of double track. The distant signal is a round disc, 
which may be passed with caution even when at danger, 
and there is a home signal, a square disc, which is a true 
stop signal. The starting signal is a semaphore. Single 
line working, in the case of an obstruction on one or both 
tracks, is by means of a “ pilot,” an employee, armed 
with written instructions from the nearest station- 
master, being detailed to convoy each locomotive or 
train over the section, on the lines of English practice. 

In the matter of rolling-stock the Spanish railways, 
although they have unavoidably fallen behind during the 
war, can claim to be well in touch with the most modern 
practice. The Northern Company’s trains between Madrid 
and the frontier are hauled by their 3,000 and 4,000 
class locomotives. Most of these are French built 
(Societe Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques)" but the 
American Locomotive Company built 25 to the same 
specification in 1917. The 3000 class have a 4-6-2 
wheel arrangement, and the 4000 class are 4-8-0, both 
being compound and fitted with Schmidt superheaters. 
The 4000 class run generally over the 2 per cent, gradients 
from Madrid to Segovia, and the 3000 class work between 
that point and the frontier. The “ Rapide,” which 
performs the run of 643 kilometres in just over 11 hours, 
is made up of six 34-ton coaches, a restaurant coach and 
a van, 255 tons behind the engine, all bogie stock. The 

* These signals were reformed by Royal Order m 1921, and the French system intro- 
duced, the stationmaster giving the starting signal on a whistle, repeated by the chief 
guard on a small horn. 
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engines referred tl weigh about 130 tons in working 
order. The profile of the Northerif Railway line to the 
frontier, compared with that of the railways running 
across the level plains of France, explains why speeds are 
so much lower in Spain. Another very useful type of 
locomotive is the Soo class of the Madrid Saragossa Com- 
pany, used on the Seville, Valencia and Carthagena runs. 
The arrangement of these is also 4-6-2 and they are 
compounds, superheated. Most of these engines were 
built by Maffei and Henschel & Sohn. The Carthagena 
mail train (26 axles) and the Toledo express (also 26 



4200 CLASS 4-8-4 TANK LOCOMOTIVE. 

Built for the Northern Railway of Spain by Ste. Alsacienne de Cs. Ms., 1913. 


axles) are run by these 800 class engines. The North 
British Company built some ioo-ton 4-8-0 engines for a 
mining railway in 1908, and about the same time Kitsons’ 
supplied some 2-8-8-0 “ Kitson-Meyer ” engines for 
heavy mineral traffic on the Great Southern of Spain. 
These latter locomotives were described in the Railway 
Gazette of January 29th, 1909. The St. Leonard Company, 
of Liege, the Fives-Lille Company, Kraus, of Munich 
and Borsig, have supplied most of the otner recent 
engines. 

Both the Northern and M.S. and A. Companies are still 
using seme old British-built locomotives for local services 
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and shunting. One} quite familiar to' the writer, is No. 
97, now on shuntingoservice in the Madrid yard, a o-6-o ' 
engine, built by Sharp Stewarts in 1879. Until recently, 
also, there was a Nasmyth-Wilson engine, bearing a date 
plate of 1878, working in Tarragona. The Northern 
Company own 929 locomotives, of which they 
calculate to have 80 under repair at any one time, or 
8-6 per cent. 

On the Spanish railways all stationmasters and yard- 



THIRD-CLASS CORRIDOR SUBURBAN CARRIAGE,.— 
Northern Railway of Spain, *’ ' 


masters are furnished, "in their working timebooks, with 
the hauling capacity of each type of locomotive, in tons 
gross, and in the case of a locomotive being unable to 
haul its scheduled weight of train, a note is drawb. up 
and signed by the driver, stating cause, for remission 
to headquarters by the stationmaster as justifying the 
reduction in the weight of train. 

Water Supply for locomotive feed purposes has always 
been a difficulty on many of the railways. There are 
long stretches of waterless country, and, where wells 
are driven, the supply obtained is of bad quality, generally 
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impregnated with! sulphates and carbonates. Softening 
and depurative plants are installed at many watering 
stations. The supply at Valencia, for example, on the 
Northern line, is reduced from 37 degrees of hardness 
to 15 by chemical means. Some of the waters used on 
the Northern line reach as much as 57 degrees (Villaquiran) , 
48 ‘degrees (Luceni), 50 degrees (Terreu), and 45 degrees 
^Sagunto) of hardness. The Great Southern of Spain 
has had to deal with probably the worst waters in the 
country, and they have piped a supply of good water 
for 42 kilometres along the line, with condensers at 
the coast, the latter producing 120 tons of water a 
day. 

Fuel is another problem in Spain. The Northern and 
M.S. and A. own their own mines, but the quality of the 
coal is not to be compared with English coal, and is 
mainly used for local and goods services. Inferior 
quality and heavy grades make the coal consumption 
rather heavy. The Northern Company uses roundly 
2,000 for 80,200 kilometres run, or 20 kilogrammes 
per engine kilometre, or 90 lb. per engine mile. During 
the war English coal was for a long period unobtainable, 
and th^ use of local coal of inferior quality caused a large 
increase in the consumption, with, of course, delays to 
trains and interruptions to traffic* The following interest- 
ing figures, given by the Northern Company, show the 
effect of the use of inferior coal, at enormously greater 
prices : — 



1914* 

1918. 

Total coal bill, pesetas 

13,952,000 

63 , 493 , 000 

Average price of coal, pesetas 

30*54 

91*84 

Consumption per engine mile, pounds 
Average analysis of coal used — 

59-12 

39-55 

Calories 

7,750 

7,086 

* Volatile matter 

19-9 

22*2 

As]j 

9-2 

17-5 
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Carriage stock has been well maintained during the 
recent troublous times* and the modem corridor vehicles 
on the main line trains will bear comparison with any 
other European stock.* Of late years, and especially 
since the Beasain Company (“ Compahia Auxiliar de 
Ferrocarriles ”) started operations, a large proportion 
of the carriages and wagons have been built in the country. 
The Northern Company put the first twenty-five corridor 
bogie thirds into service in 1909, a great improvement 
on the old stock previously in use. They seat 130 
passengers and have side corridors and lavatories. 
They are electrically lighted and steam heated, and fitted 
with modem alarm apparatus. The Beasain Company, 
founded in 1905, has largely replaced with locally-built 
stock material which was formerly imported from France 
and Belgium. They can turn out 200 wagons a month. 
A firm in Barcelona has recently been assisted by the 
two principal companies with capital to lay down new 
plant for the construction of locomotives, and this 
promises further to diminish the amount of material 
imported from abroad. 

In wagon stock the Spanish railways are no ^better 
off than those of other Continental countries, esf icially 
as lack of materials has made it very difficult during the 
last five years to keep up any decent standard of main- 
tenance. Most of the wagon stock is of the io-ton 
capacity type, rather less than half being made up of 
covered vans and the other half of low-sided and hfgh- 
sided open tmcks, with a sprinkling of special wagons 
for coal and other intensive traffics. Private owners’ 
wagons are limited to tank trucks for wine, oil, &c., 
and a few ^furniture van and boiler wagons. A few 
hundred wagons are owned by mining companies for 

— r 

* A full description of Spanish coaching stock is now available in No. 5, Vol. Ill, for 
May, 1921 (English edition) of the International Railway Association. ^ 
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ore and # coal, bull this is the exception rather than the 
rule. There is a tendency to increase capacity, and the 
covered vans built during recent years for the Northern 
and other companies are of 15-ton capacity. The Great 
Southern of Spain has some 35-ton capacity steel hopper 
wagons, used exclusively for their iron ore traffic, some 
of •which were built in the U.S.A. and some in Great 
Britain. 

The vacuum automatic is the only continuous brake 
used, and it is universal on all the railways. A fairly 
large percentage of wagon stock is fitted either with the 
full apparatus or with train pipe, especially covered vans 
and livestock wagons running on mixed trains. The 
Great Southern of Spain run a regular service, on a fixed 
timetable, of mineral trains composed of twelve 35-ton 
steel bogie trucks, all fitted with the vacuum brake. 
No brake van is run with these trains, and they run with 
one brakesman only, the control from the engine being 
sufficient to brake the train, with a gross weight behind 
the tender of 600 tons, down the heaviest grades. This 
is a rather remarkable example of a constant service of 
mineral traffic run with the continuous brake, but it is, 
of couAe, only made possible by the uniformity of stock 
and relative freedom from shunting operations. All 
Spanish goods wagons are fittefi with screw couplings 
and safety chains, and oil lubrication is universal. 
“ Sharp ” flanges have become more common since the 
war* but in normal times the minimum thickness of 
flange allowed was 20 mm., or §■§• in., at a point half way 
down the flange. 

About 20 per cent, of the ordinary wagons in Spain are 
fitted wfith screw brakes and brakesmen's she&ers, French 
fashion. 

The total rolling-stock on all railways of all gauges, 
according to La Torres' Year Book, is as follows : — 
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Locomotives 

2 , 73 i 

Carriages 

-<•" 

De luxe 

165 

First-class . . 

1,083 

Second-class 

1,398 

Third-class 

2,999 

Compo 

802 

Totals . . 

6,447 

Luggage vans 

Covered and cattle 

2,203 

trucks 

25,182 

Open and other wagons 

32,528 


OF SPAIN 

i 

Approximate horse- 
power . . . . 1/054,640 


Seating capacity . . 3,260 

,, . . 24,760 

,, . . 60,664 

,, .. 156,908 

„ .. 


,, .. 281,902 

Capacity : Tonnes 675,500 and 
248,840 horses, bullocks or 
mules, or 625,240 calves, or 
2,390,430 sheep or goats. 


59, 913 

60,000 wagons for 9,500 miles of line does not make 
a very good showing, even in comparison with France 
(400,000 for 30,000 miles) and Italy (100,000 for 11,000 
or 12,000), both these being pre-war figures,* but the 
true measure of capacity is the total ton mileage, and if 
this figure were available for comparison, Spain would 
probably prove to be no worse off than her neighbours 
in normal times. 

A 


Journal Royal Society of Arts , May 23rd, X919. 
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4500 CLASS 2-8-2 LOCOMOTIVE. 

Built for the Northern of Spain Railway by the American Locomotive Company, 1917. 



) 4000 CLASS 4-8-0 LOCOMOTIVE. 

Built for the Northern of Spain Railway by Ste. Aisacienne de Cs.Ms., 1913 






NORTHERN OF SPAIN PASSENGER ROLLING STOC/X 

1. — Third -^ass Main Line Corridor Carriage. ** '* 

2. — Second-ciass Main Line Corridor Carriage. 

3 . — First-class Suburban Corridor Carriage. 

4. — First-class Main Line Corridor Carriage for InternationaTServiccP* 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Future of the Railways — Government Inter- 
vention — Nationalisation. 

Spain to-day is hardly in a position to deal freely with 
the railway problem. And yet this problem is a serious 
one, and it is frankly recognised that something must be 
done to help the railways. The greatest obstacle to a due 
deliberation by Congress of “ ways and means ” is the 
chaotic position of the National Treasury, complicated 
by the deliberate obstruction of one or another political 
party. There has been no national budget approved by 
Parliament since 1911, and the administration is being 
carried on by provisional extensions of estimates which 
no longer represent the requirements of expenditure, the 
■mature of which has changed more in the last five years 
than >1 many previous periods. The estimates for 1920- 
1921 contain large votes for public works, but no attempt 
is made in the various projects <ff law to grapple with the 
railway problem. 

Unfortunately, also, the railway question has been made 
a ffewn in the reigning political discord, the extreme left 
using it at times to push the supposed claims of the 
workers, while at other times the question of increased 
rates or other assistance is combatted by the politicians 
wholly on the votes of the trading comrmmitv. Ex- 
Minister La Cierva, in particular, consistently opposes 
anything whatever in the nature of a concession to railway 
interests. One of the most commonly used arguments 
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against the nationalisation of railways is the fear of 
political influence, and vet, as things' are in Spain, the 
railways could hardly suffer more than they do at present 
from the effects of parliamentary discord. 

As a matter of fact, whatever be the eventual solution 
of the problem, the Spanish Government owns a decided 
asset in its bargain with the railways. Most of the con- 
cessions were for 99 years, and many of the most import 
tant lines have only 30 or 40 years to run. The railways 
then become the absolute property of the State, except 
for such equipment as may be in excess of that provided 
for in the concession. If and when the State takes over, 
the value of such extra equipment will have to be re- 
imbursed to the companies. Meanwhile, the railways 
represent indirectly an enormous revenue to the State. 
The Northern Company alone, in 1918, collected on behalf 
of the State, in transport and other taxes 13,623,418*26 
pesetas, and paid direct taxation to the tune of 6,936, 30&2J 
pesetas, while in free carriage of mails, and other national 
transports, it is computed that the State economised 
6,636,069*29 pesetas, the whole representing a saving to 
the State of 27 millions of pesetas. This sum wouJ 4 ,^ 
suffice to pay a dividend to the ordinary shareholders of 
over 10 per cent., and it represents no less than 7*32 per 
cent, on the subvention^ originally given by the Govern- 
ment to the lines worked by the Northern Company. 
Since 1880 the State has thus benefited from the working 
of the Northern lines alone to the tune of over 600 millions 
of pesetas, equal to half the capital cost of the lines. This 
calculation applies equally to all the railways. It is 
very obvious therefore that the railway system is simply 
a gold mine r to the State ; in the first place the otCginal 
subventions have been repaid many times over in the 
shape of direct and indirect taxation, free transport, 
and, secondly, the Government will find itself possessed. 
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in a relatively short period, of a complete system of raife 
ways in Working clrder. Whether it will be capable^of 
undertaking the working of them is quite another story. 
Evidently this doubt has occurred to some bright mind 
in the Ministry, as, in the year 1918, a Royal Order was 
published providing for the foundation of a new " Rail- 
” department, to provide an expert railway operating 
«$ta£f ” against the day when the lines are handed over to 
the State. What the existing railway department thought 
of this Royal Order is not on record. 

Probably in no other country except, perhaps, in France 
or India, does the Government intervene so constantly 
and closely in railway working as in Spain. There is a 
“ Traffic ” office in the Ministry itself, and there is also 
a railway department, manned by Government engineers 
and divided into two sections, technical and administra- 
tive. The railway system is divided into four zones, or 
“ divisions/' each with a chief engineer and a chief 
auditor, and each with its staff of assistants. The 
“ divisions ” are further divided into districts, each with 
its resident inspecting engineer and resident auditor, the 
former inspecting track, buildings, &c., and the latter 
mterveijjng between the public and the railways. No 
alteration can be made in fixed works or equipment with- 
out the approval of the Government engineer, and he 
may recommend the imposition of fines for negligence in 
accidents, for late running or other irregularities in the 
service, while the Administration branch watches the 
application of tariffs, refund ok overcharges, and payment 
of claims. This service of inspection costs the Govern- 
ment nothing, as all railways pay for it at the rate of 
100 p^etas per kilometre per annum. On the contrary, 
the State makes a profit out of it, as in very few districts 
do fhe amount of the salaries paid amount to the fixed 
charge. 
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Under most of the Concessions the National mails are 
carried free, and military and othe’ T state transport at 
quarter or half fares This burden on the railways has ' 
become increasingly onerous since working expenses have 
risen so incredibly. Moreover, it has always been very 
difficult to obtain payment of transport accounts and 
some of the companies have still outstanding large sjjms 
for transport effected at the time of the Cuban war. Tlx 
four principal companies raised a united protest in 1906, 
when the total owing by the Government to these four 
companies alone was over 11,000,000 pesetas, and this 
had the effect of restricting somewhat the further 
extension of the indebtedness, although the back lia- 
bilities are still outstanding and likely to become bad 
debts. 

Altogether, the companies have little to thank the 
Government for. When the price of coal and materials 
increased as a result of the war the companies asked to 
be allowed to apply a surcharge on tariffs and were refused 
until late in 1918 when the railwaymen threatened a 
general strike. The Government then authorised a 15 per 
cent, surcharge, on condition that two-thirds of the 
proceeds should be dedicated to advancing the pay of line 
men, and that such proceeds should not be applied, to pay- 
ment of dividends or interest, or taken into account in 
any negotiation for nationalisation. Clearly, nationalisa- 
tion has been in the minds of successive Cabinets for the 
last two or three years, but no Government is at present 
in a position to attempt such a radical measure, and to 
relieve the present situation in which the companies are 
next door to bankruptcy, the solution most clearly 
indicated, and the one which will probably be indicated 
in spite of powerful commercial interests, is a' further 
general rise in tariffs, say to 40 per cent. This, however, 
can only be a temporary measure, and as such will not 
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satisfy the country. In what form the problem will kg , 
subsequently attacked largely depends upon the .result 
of legislation in other countries, ’such as France and 
England, since the tendency in Spain is invariably imita- 
tive. 

In some ways, and if the financial situation of the 
Government were in a less chaotic state, the present 
’moment is propitjous for a simple form of nationalisation. 
There is an enormous reserve of free capital now available 
in Spain, accruing from the extra business brought to the 
country as a result of the war, and a loan could easily 
be floated for the purpose of acquiring the ordinary share 
capital of the railways, which is now at a very low market 
value, while the loan capital could be consolidated in a 
special issue of national railway bonds without seriously 
affecting present State paper. It is hardly likely that 
either shareholders or bond holders would seriously oppose 
an exchange of their railway securities for Government 
stock.. 

It is true that the State is admittedly incapable of 
working the railways, but the objection might be over- 
rule if the present administration (but on more centralised 
lines, <*sith the abolition of the separate management of 
the smaller lines) were allowed to continue, the whole 
staff being merely converted from a commercial concern 
into a civil service, under a separate railway board,, 
answerable to the Ministry of Public Works but un- 
approachable politically except by a law or laws voted in 
Congress. ’ 

All the old arguments may be quoted against this 
course, but the fact is that the railways are at present 
in* a\ stagnant state, and are unable, through lack 
of 1 means, to give the service the public requires. 
Increased tariffs would go to pay the heavier working 
expenses, but would not provide for new extensions, 

(12704) 
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double track, and the new rolling : stock so urgently 
required. The choice is therefore be" ween an 3 actually 
defective private service and a problematically inferior 
State service. 

The total capital cost of all the railways stands at 
3,595 million pesetas, of which probably about one-third 
is in ordinary shares and two-thirds in bonds. Tile 
present market value of these securities is not more than" 
about 1,700 millions, but even this sum is nearly a!s 
much as the whole national annual expenditure. The 
only Minister of late years who really attempted to 
grapple with this great problem was Senor Cambo, and he 
refers to several possible solutions : the prorogation of 
the concessions ; the issue of new loan capital, with a 
redemption date deferred beyond the period of the con- 
cessions ; the guarantee of interest by the State ; the 
subvention by the State of the necessary new work and 
extensions, and, lastly, a complete nationalisation of 
all the lines. He claims that the last-named solution 
was the only practical and definite one, the others 
being only palliatives or temporary measures. Sehor 
Cambo ’s reign as Minister was, fortunately or unfos^ 
tunately, very short. Indeed, it is notoriously a feature 
of Spanish Government that continuity is broken just 
as desirable reforms are^on the point of being presented 
to Congress. 

The present “ impasse ” is really a consequence of 
the initial error of calculating the capital cost e* a 
railway on the basis of the estimates for its con- 
struction, and fixing maximum tariffs which were 
supposed to remain fixed for all time. The companies 
spent their capital, and exhausted their credit 
the original lines and equipment, and have ever sfice 
had to struggle on and provide extensions out of- a 
revenue which is hardly sufficient for working expenses 
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and financial charges. f As stated above, the simplest 
way out cf the difficulty, and the one that is most hkeijT 
to commend itself to a Government overburdened with 
the present task of regularising the national finances, is 
to authorise a further increase in tariffs. A part of such 
increase will, undoubtedly, be earmarked for the men, and 
it may be that a further percentage will be ordered to be 
dedicated to new works. But this will only be a tem- 
porary expedient, &nd there is no doubt that nationalisa- 

■j The same thing has occurred in other countries, as evidenced by the following recent 
report on the position of the Bntish-owned railways in Brazil. 

BRAZILIAN RAILWAY FINANCE. 

“ Attractive enough m theory, the system of guarantees under which many British- 
owned railways in Brazil were built has not given the investor the expected security 
nor properly encouraged railway extensions. The guarantees of interest given by 
the Government to foreign companies, generally for 30 or 60 years, were based on 
fixed capital sums for construction and equipment m the hope, apparently, that the 
railways would, after no great interval, become self-supporting and able, m time, 
to repay the advances made. In practice, however, the estimates on which the 
guarantees were based were frequently exceeded and, in order to complete the pre. 
scribed works and secure the guarantees on the sums originally expended, it wa» 
found necessary to raise additional capital ranking in priority to the original investors. 
Under such circumstances the effect of the guarantees was to provide security for 
the additional capital rather than to benefit the original investor, who was thus 
discouraged from further investment in Brazilian railways, in spite of terms which 
wer^ prhtia facie an inducement. 

“ Then, again, the Brazilian Government had its disappointments. Some of the 
^■aaffLways did not even earn their working expenses, but still more of them went on 
99 irom year to year, just about covering their expenses and leaving next to nothing 
availak*^ towards repayment of guarantees. The very terms of these guarantees 
also made it almost inevitable that, in the case of some railways, working expenses 
would be made to bear as much for maintenance and renewals as the Government 
engineers could be induced to sanction. There yas thus an unfortunate conflict of 
interest between the Government and the companies. Meanwhile, the Government 
went on from year to year paying out guarantees without much hope of their advances 
being repaid, and at the same time did not succeed in attracting sufficient capital 
for the construction of those development lines into the interior which were most 
urffently needed. 

“ There are, of course, prosperous railways like the San Paulo, to which the 
guarantee principle originally applied, but this company long ago entered into new 
arrangements with the Government, from which anything in the shape of a guarantee 
has been excluded. 

“ Fortunately the guarantee system has now been replaced by a policy of Govern- 
ment^^vnership, which, except in the case of the Central Railway, does not involve 
Gc'/ernAent operation. From time to time the guaranteed lines ^ave been bought 
upjby the Government and leased in groups to companies to work on profit-sharing 
te‘ ms, which benefit the State and at the same time offer every inducement to the 
railway companies concerned to develop their properties on sound commercial lines. — 
{The Railway Gazette , December rath, 1919-) 

(12704) r 2 
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tion is the solution that finds, and will find, the greatest 
"number of adherents among the members of r this and 
future Governments/ 1 The convictions of politicians like 
Sr. Cambo, in this matter, have their influence, specially 
when they are supported by outside authorities such as 
the editor of the Revista de Economia y Hacienda* 
Whether trading interests would be better served under a 
regime of State ownership is extremely doubtful, but tha? 
private management, in Spain, is not altogether satis- 
factory is proved, not by the complaints from the public, 
which are common to all railways, but by the stormy 
scenes at the last general meeting of the Northern Com- 
pany, and as regards the wider view of railway enterprise, 
by the fact that during the last 20 years only 25 kilometres 
(15 miles) of broad gauge extensions have been constructed, 
although there are districts crying, literally, “ in the 
wilderness ” for means of communication. The Spanish 
public is not blameless, as no railway proposition has ever, 
during the last two decades, been able to attract the 
Spanish investor. 

Recently (November 18th, 1919) another new -pro- 
jected law has been laid before Congress with the avo^gd 
object of encouraging railway construction, but itjs only 
one more in the long list of similar projects and fated, 
similarly, to rest in oblivion. There are, however, some 
new features in it, such for example as the subvention 
per train kilometre, and, again, the construction by the 
State of lines with a guarantee of a minimum traffic bj 
a local authority, giving .power to the latter to levj 
taxation in case of the requisite minimum not bein£ 
reached. The Bill, however, contains at least two fata 
defects ; first, the Government may control tariff s^Curjn^ 
the period "of the guarantee, and secondly, tnat r -th< 
Ministry may call upon the concessionaire to construct 


* See issue of November 15th, 1919. 
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additional installations or provide additional e^uipmentv 
Almost every Minister of Public Works, during tl?e last 
few years, has published some scheme or other for 
encouraging railway construction, and not a single mile 
of line has been built as a result. No wonder then, that 
there are proposals for a more radical treatment of the 
subject. 

.The advantage^ and disadvantages of nationalisation 
are not understood by the general public. The trader 
thinks he would get wagons for his produce and obtain 
more promptly a payment of his claims. In this he is 
quite mistaken. If there are advantages in State- 
ownership it is not in the details of management that they 
will be evident. On the contrary, if the trader now has 
to bribe a stationmaster with 5 pesetas to get a wagon 
for his produce he will certainly have to pay 10 under 
State control. Any gain that the public may achieve 
with nationalised railways will be in quite another direc- 
tion. The State will (or at least it is hoped that it will) 
have a vote of so many millions each year with which to 
construct extensions, double track, improve stations, 
-acquire modem rolling-stock and other equipment, &c., 
all of \,iiich will go to improve communications and open 
up trade in new districts. The gain to the trading com- 
munity will be indirect and intahgible, and the trading 
community will go on complaining just as it does to-day, 
ignoring the net gain to the nation. 

FSiling any Government bold enough to undertake a 
wholesale conversion, perhaps the immediate remedy will 
be found in a compromise. The existing companies may 
be granted powers to increase rates, while the State under- 
takes unbuild new lines and extensions, and t<S work them, 
as r J . is building now the two international lines in the 
Pyrenees. At the same time a beginning may be made 
in the direction of nationalisation by taking over small and, 
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*more or less, unsuccessful railways, ^ under th§ terms of 
the failway law or laws of concession, and either working* 
them with the object of training a nucleus of railway 
civil servants, or leasing them to the principal companies. 

As regards the power of the State to take over any rail- 
way, this is fixed by the Law of 1844 (referred to in thpse 
of 1856 and 1877) an( l the terms laid down therein provi<^e 
that the State may take over a railway, at any time af £em 
the expiration of a minimum period, on payment of a 
commuted annuity, for each year remaining of the con- 
cession, equal to the average receipts of the five years 
preceding. Should the company claim a potential future 
improvement in receipts, the terms of settlement would go 
to arbitration. 

The whole subject is a difficult one especially in the 
present state of the national Government ; the eventual 
treatment of the problem will almost certainly follow the 
course adopted by England and France. What those 
countries do to-day, Spain will try to do to-morrow. 

Author’s Note. 

Since the foregoing chapter was written the interventions 
of the Government has entered upon a new phase.* It has 
been shown how the Government authorised at the end 
of 1918 a surcharge of 1$ per cent, on all rates, the proceeds 
to be destined to increased wages. Subsequently a 
further programme was submitted by the workers, and as 
the companies maintained that without a further increase 
in rates they would be unable to grant further increases, 
the men left work in March, 1920, and a strike of 24 hours 
duration was settled by the promulgation of a hurried 
Royal Decree, in which the Government underoDojkf to 
advance to the companies the amounts necessary to meet 
the men's demands, such advances to be repayable by the 
companies when the net receipts exceed those of ^913. 
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The increased pay thus conceded was on a scale varying^ 
between 60 per cent* and 115 per cent, according to jat/ng, 
these figures including the increase already granted in 
1918 against the 15 per cent, surcharge on tariffs. The 
new rates of pay, which average about 100 per cent, for 
all grades over the 1914 pay, still remain in force at the 
time of writing (June, 1922), although cost of living has 
Somewhat fallen. 

A further sample of intervention was contained in the 
Decree of October 15th, 1920, under which Government 
is authorised to advance the sums required by the com- 
panies for the new rolling-stock required to meet the 
heavier traffic demands, such advance to be repayable, 
with interest at 5 per cent., in 20 yearly instalments. 

Meanwhile, the great arch opponent of the companies 
on the tariff question, Sehor Juan de la Cierva, became 
Minister of Public Works in the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and by a Royal Decree dated May 13th, 1921, he 
presented his scheme for the wholesale regeneration of 
the railways and public works. This very ambitious 
project, requiring an expenditure of about a thousand 
n»3ion pesetas, was foredoomed to failure by its very 
’ unwiel^iness, but it contained a radically new idea, in 
the form of a consortium between State and companies. 
This idea has constituted the backbone of the later pro- 
jects, all bearing the hallmark of the ex-Premier Sr. 
Antonio Maura. Such was the “ Ortuno ” Bill, and such 
is ihe latest Bill presented to the Cortes in May, 1922, 
except that in this latter th« “ consortium is styled a 
“ comunidad.” The only practicable feature of the Cierva 
project was the provision for the appointment of a Railway 
C«u 5 bul, and this Council was formed early in 1922 by 
ReyanDecree. It consists of six members appointed by 
the companies, six State officials and three representatives 
of the trading interests. It is to have powers to appoint 
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delegates on the Boards of the companies, to revise and 
T&x. railway rates, and generally to a|ume the fiscahsing 
functions of the existing railway department of the 
Ministry. 

Throughout these four years of fruitless discussion, 
nothing useful has been done to solve the railway 
problem, except now, at the last moment, the 
appointment of the so-called “ Superior ” Council. Meam* 
while receipts have improved and working conditions 
(except for disorganisation of staff principally attributable 
to Government intervention) are recovering from the effects 
of the war period. Evidence of this is the recent bond 
issue of the Northern of a hundred million pesetas for 
new works, and the distribution for 1921 by both Northern 
and M.S.A. of dividends of 5 per cent. 

One phase of the problem has been brought to a head 
in 1922 by the refusal of the Minister of Finance to con- 
tinue to provide in this year’s estimates for the advances 
to the companies amounting to some 70 million pesetas 
a year for the wage increase of 1920. Hence the hurried 
appointment of the Superior Council, whose first reference 
will be to provide funds to compensate the advances, ^t 
is expected that a further 15 per cent, surcharge ^ill be 
levied on all traffic receipts, in the form of a tax, the 
proceeds to be distributed, from a central fund, to the 
railways as required. 

Returning to the 1922 project, this contains two prin- 
cipal features of interest. One is the so-called “ cqpi- 
munity ” of interests, or co-partnership of the State with 
the companies. The other is the recognition of the 
principle that tariffs shall be so fixed that the resulting 
receipts shall cover, besides the cost of working theJfnes, 
an equitable 'return on the capital invested. Th^ ia a 
significant admission from a Government whose heads, 
irrespective of parties, have hitherto considered the com- 
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panies with suspicion, as only intent on the enrichment 
• of their shareholders But what is most likely to wreck 
the Bill is the utterly impractical and unworkable “ co- 
partnership ” portion of it, the main point of which is 
that the State would provide additional capital required 
for betterments, and would proportionately share the 
net profits or losses on the whole industry. At the same 
tJfne, and paradoxically enough, the State would still 
re?ain_ the authority to fix tariffs, impose fines, and 
ultimately to take over the lines. It is difficult to imagine 
the State in the dual role of partner in a railway business 
on one hand and guardian of the public interest on the 
other. 

The whole problem is enormously complicated by the 
unique position of the railways themselves, for as has been 
described, half the whole mileage is in the hands of two 
companies, and the other half is owned by over 80 small 
companies, some prosperous, others poverty stricken, and 
all of varying or opposed interests. In a way, therefore, 
any Government confronted with such a problem, is 
rather to be pitied. Nevertheless, something could have 
bee^rdone had it not been for the obstinate and deliberate 
campaign of certain politicians against the companies. 
A joint committee of railway managers should have been 
appointed at the beginning of th^ war period, and this 
would have formed a nucleus for the appointment later 
of a railway council capable of proposing some practical 
scheme to the Government. Rolling-stock could have 
been pooled, a Clearing House instituted, running powers 
extended, and the companies might have been given 
liberty of tariffs for a period, within certain limits. The 
expiry^ c& certain concessions might have beer^post dated 
to ai!ow\)f the issue of fresh capital or the State might 
have guaranteed a “railway 4 ’ bond issue. As it is, 
successive palliatives have landed the Government in 
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such a tangle of half measures that the problem has been 
re'ndered doubly difficult of solution, and indeed, as« 
above indicated, it' is more likely eventually to be 
solved by the companies themselves, with the gradual 
return to more normal conditions. The patient promises 
to recover while the doctors are still disagreeing about 
symptoms and remedies. 



Chapter VIII. 


The Railways of Portugal. 


The description of the railways of Spain contained in 
the foregoing chapters may be said to apply almost in 
ifS «tirety to those of the neighbouring country. The 
gauge is the same, the methods of working are identical, 
and, in fact, in all technical details, what applies to one 
ap*plies to the other. The only important difference is 
that in Portugal the State owns and works a fairly large 
proportion of the mileage. 

Roughly speaking, and as distinct from the spider’s 
web form of the Spanish system, the railways of Portugal 
consist of a coast line, double for half its length, with 
branches extending eastwards to the Spanish frontier, 
where there are junctions at five different points ; with 
the Madrid Saragossa and Alicante at Badajoz, with the 
Madrid Caceres and Portugal at Valencia de Alcantara, 
witli the Salamanca line at Fuente del Ohoro and La 
FrejeneSa, and with the Orense Vigo at Guillarey. 

The following is a list of the Portuguese Railways : — 


Broad Gauge — 

State Railways — 

South and South-East 
Minho : Oporto to Monsao 
<iDouro : Oporto-Barca d’Alva 

Portuguese Railways Co. — 
Northern Line : Lisbon- Oporto 
Western Line : Lisbon-Figueira 
Eastern Line : Lisbon-Badajoz 
Cs^eres Branch 
fieira J-Jta Company — 

Lowei Beira : Lisbon-Guarda 

Figueira-Fuentes de Onoro . , 

Cotal broad gauge 


Kifoms. Miles. Kiloms. Miles. 


. . 609 

378 



.. 150 

93 



. . 203 

126 



% 



962 

597 

•• 343 

213 



. . 220 

137 



. . 289 

180 



81 

50 



.. 355 

221 



* " ■ ■ 

— 

1,288 

801 

•• 


253 

157 



2,503 

L 555 
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Narrow Gauge — 


National Company — ■ 

Kiloms. Miles. 

Tya-Braganza 

^ 135 

84 

Sta. Comba-Vizeu 

50 

31 

Valle de Vouga Company : Espinho- 
Viseu 

141 

88 

Oporto-Tamalicao Company 

58 

36 

Guimaraes Company * Trofa-Tafa . . 

56 

35 

Lixa-Entre -O'F C,):’r:2”\ 

49 

30 

This works out at 5*1 miles 

2,992 

of line per 100 

i, 859_ 

square 


miles and 3*4 miles per 10,000 inhabitants, slightlj^mbre 


mileage for the territory but appreciably less per head of 
the inhabitants than in Spain. 

The latest available official pre-war statistics for the 
year 1910, furnished the following statistics of working : — 


Length of line, all gauges, kilometres . . 2,898 

Number of passengers carried .. .. .. 16,762,835 

Tonnage — 

Fast goods and live stock . . . . . . 233,537 

Slow goods . . . . . . . . . . 4,914,434 

Earnings — 

Passengers and live stock, milreis .. .. 5,472,625 

Slow goods, milreis . . . . . . . . 5,343,939 

Expenditure, milreis .. .. .. .. 5,561,388 

Net earnings, milreis .. .. .. .. 5,229,177 

Coefficient of working, per cent. .. .. 51 


Whatever may be the case in other countries the 
working of its railways by the State of Portugal fe* to ci 
judge from the statistical results, very little inferior in 
efficiency to the exploitation by the companies, as the 
following figures will sl^ow : — 


— 

Per kilometre. 

Ratio. 

Per c#°>^ 

Earnings. 

l^filreis. 

Expenses. 

Milreis. 

Broad gauge — 




State 

3,106 

1,841 

59 

Companies 

4,925 

2,280 

m 

Average . . - . . . . 

4.165 

2,097 

50 

Narrow gauge — 




State 

„ 983 

928 

94 

Companies 

*1.491 

959 ! 

64 

Average . . 

1.389 

953 1 

68 

• 
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The difference between the present length of 2,992 kilo- * 
^metres and the figure of 2,898 shown in the 1910 statistics 
is accounted for by the line of the Vouga Valley Company 
between Samadas and Vizeu, the construction of which 
was completed in 1914. 

From the point of view of comfort the traveller is as 
well treated in Portugal as in Spain, and some of the 
modern rolling-stock on main line service compares 
rea sona bly well with that of other European railways. 
Prior to the war the International Sleeping Company 
ran a section of the Sud Express from Paris over the 
Northern of Spain lines to Lisbon, via the Beira Alta 
Company's line from the frontier to Pampilhosa, and 
over the Portuguese Railway Company's system from 
there to Lisbon. Another train de luxe , but run with the 
Company's own stock, connects daily over the Badajoz 
route with the Spanish Caceres Company's express to 
Madrid, at Valencia de Alcantara. This train does the 
649 kilometres (403 miles) in 15 hours 28 minutes, of 
which the 153 miles in Portuguese territory takes 5 hours 
53 minutes and the 250 miles in Spain, 9 hours 35 minutes. 
The* commercial “ speed is alike in both countries, 
about 2$ miles an hour. This low speed is general on 
most of the Portuguese lines with the rather remarkable 
exception of the Portuguese Railways Company's system. 
To quote from a recent work on European train speeds* : 

“ There is a remarkable and indeed unique feature 
***among the railways of Portugal. Generally speaking, 
this is a third-rate state ^rom our point of view ; 
straggling lines, served by few and painfully slow 
trains ; indeed, with the exception of the Portuguese 
% Railway Company, no run is accomplished at a speed 
of over 25 miles an hour. And in the midst of this 
the latter Company maintains a number of services 

* See Railway Gazette of March 7th, 1919. 
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at over 50 miles an hour, the fastest being from 
Lisbon to Santarem at just ove^ 52 miles 0 an hour, 
and non-stop runs ranging up to 70 miles at a speed 
of just over the round 50. This makes Portugal 
rank as the European country having the sixth 
fastest run, England, France and Germany occupy- 
ing the three first places, and Holland, Belgium 
and Portugal coming next, each with runs of 52 
miles and a fraction an hour.” 

Portugal has not escaped her share of the prevailing 
labour troubles, and, moreover, the railways have suffered 
considerably from political disturbances. With con- 
tinuously rising costs of working the position has changed 
considerably since 1910, for which year statistical figures 
are given above.* The question of nationalisation, as in 
Spain, is ever to the fore, and may before long become a 


* The present position of the companies is amply demonstrated by the following figures 
for 1921, expressed in contos : — 


— 

Portuguese 

Railway 

Coy. 

Beira 

Alta. 

Vouga 

Valley. 

Povoa 

Coy. 

Guimaraes 

Coy. 

National 

Coy. 

Gross receipts 

42,711 

3,57i 

1,222 

95* 

757 

" -939 

Expenditure 

53,573 

2,799 

1,121 

914 

694 

872 

Net receipts 

862 

772 

IOX 

37 

63 

67 

Sundry receipts 

— 

— 

— 

4 

7 


Guarantees 

— 

— i 

19 



106 

Total receipts 

862^ 

772 i 

120 

4i 

70 

173 

Fixed charges 

11,003 

772 

175 

38 

59 

215 

Complimentary works . . 

— 


32 



7 

Surplus 

— 

— 

11 1 

3 

11 



Deficit 

11,865 

! 

87 



^49 


The Royal Portuguese Company’s deficit of 11,865 contos goes to augment the shortage 
of 6,953 contos on the previous two years’ working. The Beira Alta is about the best 
result but has paid no interest on their second debentures. The Povoa Company’s small 
surplus is set against the deficit of 21 contos in 1920, and the Vouga is short of 37 contos 
for meeting its fixed charges. The only company which has shown satisfactori-results is 
the Gulmaraes, wHch pays a dividend of 6 per cent., and this is a small narrow g'huge 
line, in the north, of only 35 miles, with an intensive local traffic. With th/Aception of 
this fairly new line, all the companies arejshort of fixed and running material, and all are 
financially incapable of recovering the arrears of renewals accumulated during the war 
period, depreciated currency, in spite of repeated increases in tariffs, making impossible 
the acquisition of stores from outside sources. 
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reality, but with the great difference, that whilst in Spain 
the State has only gabbled, and that unwillingly ^ and 
unsuccessfully, in railway ownership and management, 
in Portugal a third of the mileage belongs to and is worked 
by the Government, with a fair degree of success. The 
machinery therefore exists in readiness, and an extension 
of the principle under these conditions is perhaps a logical 
ou-teome of difficulties due to labour demands and the 
unbearable advanced in the cost of working. 



APPENDIX I. 


List of the Companies and Lines Worked. 

(From the Public Works Department Statistics 


Broad Gauge. 


Name of Company. 

Line Worked. 

Length, m 
Kiloms. 

Madrid-Saragossa-Alicante* 

Circunvalacion de Madrid . . 

1*558 

Madrid- Alicante 

457* 2 I5 


Castillej o-Toledo 

26*072 


Aranj uez-Cuenca 

X 5 i* 9 i 8 


Albacete-Cartagena 

226* 648 


Branch to the port . . 

1*006 


Madnd-Saragossa . . 

340*825 


Valladolid- Ariza 

254-251 


Madnd-Ciudad Real and 
Badajoz. 

^08*596 


Alcazar de S. Juan-Ciudad 
Real. 

114*426 


Manzanares-Cordoba and 
Seville. 

374^48 


Vadoilano-Linares and Los 
Salidos 

T 17-698 


Almorchon-Belmez 

64 ' O49 


Merida-Sevilla 

204*540 


Puente de Aljucen-Caceres . , 

62 * 962 


Sevilla Huelva 

109*226 


Guadajoz-Carmona . . 

1 3‘847 


Barcelona-Frontier, via 

167*606 


Granollers. 


Barcelona-Frontier via 

Mataro. 

75*574 


Tarragona-Barcelona 

104*658 


Zaragoza-Puebla de Hijar . . 

71*676 


La Puebla de Hijar-Samper 

_9* 47° 


de Calanda. 

© 


Samper de Calanda-Roda . 

188*511 

! 

Valls-Villanueva and Barce-- 3 
-Iona and Branch fromPrat 
to Bordeta. 

101*200 


* French and Spanish capital. 
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Broad Gauge — (continued). 


Name of Company. 

Line Worked. 

3 

-» 

Length m 
Kiloms. 

Northern Company* 

•» 

Circunvalacion de Madrid . . 

7-968 

Madrid-Irun . . 

641*600 


Venta de Banos- Alar del 
Key. 

90 -851 


Alar del Rey-Santander 

138' 384 


Quintanilla de las Torres 
Barruelo. 

13*208 


Villalba-Medma del Campo 

155*099 


Tudela-Bilbao 

249-037 


Palencia-La Coruna 

548*320 


Toral de los Vados-Villa- 
franca del Bierzo. 

9 *i 49 


Leon Gijon . . 

170* 789 


Soto del Rey-Ciano Sta. Ana 

21*533 


Villabona-San Juan de Nieva 

20* 772 


Oviedo-Trubia 

I2*9l6 


Alsasua-Zaragoza 

218*050 


Zaragoza-Barcelona 

369*492 


Lenda-Reus and Tarragona 

102*615 


Selgua-Barbastro 

l8*900 


San Martin de Provensals- 
Llerona. 

29*334 


Granollers-San Juan de las 
Abadesas and Ramal de 
las Franquesas-Granollers. 

91-139 


Almansa-Grao de Valencia. . 

117*097 


Valencia-Tarragona 

272*046 


Jatiba-Alcoy 

63-774 


Utiel-V alencia 

87*626 


Tardiente-Huesca 

21*719 


Huesca-Jaca 

110*214 

Andaluces Company* 

Sevilla-Jere2Land Cadiz 

I 72*327 

Jerez de la Frontera 

4*000 


Jerez de la Frontera-Bon- 
anza. 

26*410 


Cordoba-Malaga 

195' *38 


Marchena-Cordoba . . 

91 • 5 °o 


Cordoba-Belmez 

71*010 


Campillos-Granada 

122*717 


Puente Genil-Linares 

I 75 *850 


XJtrera-Moron and Osuna . . 

93*230 


Osuna-La Roda 

35*596 


Alicante-Murcia-Torreviej^ 

92*323 

Madrid-CaeWs and Portu- 

Madrid-Frontier (Portugal) 

427*471 

gal.* 

Plascenc^a Astorga . . 

347*559 


1 * French and Spanish capital. 

(12704) t 
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Broad Gauge — ( continued ). 


>Tame of Company. 

r 

\ 

Line Worked. 

Length in * 
Kiloms. 

State-owned lines 

Caminos de Hierro del Sur 
de Espana 

Zuera-Olorin 1 

Lerida-Sain Girons 1 

Ripoll-Frontier r [ con 

Betanzos Ferrol J 

Avila-Salamanca 

Val de Zafan-San Carlos de 
la Rapida 

Baza-Guadix . . . . . . 

Moreda Granada 
Lmares-Almeria . . . . ! 

Under 
structioi^ . 

4 °* 27 Qr 

31*423 

r 

56*830 

253*577 

Central de Aragon f . . 

Calatayud-Valencia 

297*754 

Medina del C^mpo-Zamo-n 
and v -V.go 

Medina del Campo-Zamora 
Monforte-Vigo 

Guillarey-Mmo 

Redondela-Pontevidra 

89’ 8*7 
180*277 
5 * 5 i 2 

18-959 

Salamanca a la Frontera 
Portugal. 

Zafra a Huelva! 

Salamanca-Frontier and 

Fuente San Esteban-Barco 
de Alba. 

Zafra a Huelva 

202*501 

179*497 

Bobadilla-Algecir as § 

Bobadilla-Algeciras 

176*928 

The Great Southern of Spain 
Railway Company. J 

Ferrocarril de Soria 

Lorca-Baza and Diputacion 
de Almendricos to Aguilas 
Port and Homillo. 
Torralba-Soria 

167*186 

93*397 

Medina-del Camp-Salamanca 
Railway Company.* 

Medina del Campo-Sala- 
manca. 

76*737 

West Galicia Railway Com- 
pany.! 

Pontevedra-Santiago 

r 73-191 

Sociedad del Ferrocarril de 
Alcantarilla-Lorca. 

Alcantarilla-Lorca 

55-246 

Seville- Alcaic and Carmona'" 
Railway Company.! 

Sevilla-Carmona 

42*101 

Compahia belga de los ferro- 
carriles vecinales de Anda- 
lucia.f 

Puerto Santa Maria-San- 
lucar de Barrameda. 

37*008 

Sociedad de los Ferrocarriles 
de Valencia Aragon. 

V£lencia-Liria 

33*403 

Compania del Ferrocarril de 
Bilbao-Portu galete . 

r 

Bilbao-Portugalete 

Cantalo j as-Olaveaga 
Casilla-Miravilla 

11*694 

2*160 

?-o8 4 

JF 


* French and Spanish capital, 
f Belgian and Spanish capital. 
t British capital. 

§ Now owned and worked by the Andaluces Company. 
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Name of Company. ^ 

Line Worked. 

* 

Length in 
Kilo ms. 

Compania de los Ferro car- 

■% 

La Robla-V almaseda 

2S3 • 912 

nles de la Robla. » 

Valmaseda-Lnchana 

28-533 

Compania de los Ferrocar- 

Madrid-Burgos. Under cons 

truction. 

^iles de Madrid-Santona 
via Burgos. 


Compania Minera de ,$ierra 

Ojos Negros-Sagunto 

204*226 




Sociedad Minera y Metalur- 

Penarroya-Fuente del Arco 

68*028 

gica de Penarroya. 

Puertollano-Almodovar del 

24*920 


Campo and San Qumtin . 
Llerena-Linares 

92*989 

Compania de los Ferrocar- 

Bilbao-Las Arenas 

11*461 

riles de Santander-Bilbao. 

Las Arenas-Plencia 

14*221 


Santander-Solares 

18*278 


Zalla-Solares 

78*836 


Zorroza-Valmaseda 

27*863 


Zorroza-Bilbao 

A * 595 


La Industria-Azbarren 

7*217 


Matico-La Esperanza 

1 *337 


Solares-Lierganes 

8*045 

Compania de los Ferrocar- 

Bilbao-Durango and Dos 

34*107 

riles Vascongados. 

Caminos. 

Durango-Zumarraga and 

52*044 


Malzaga-Elgoibar. 

j 

Elgoibar-San Sebastian 

57*728 


Durango-Arrazola and Elor- 

15*223 

Compania de los Ferrocar- 

no. i 

Palma de Mallorca-Manocar 

76*311 

riles de Mallorca. 

and La Puebla. 

• 

Santa Maria-Manacor 

43*000 

Compania de los Ferrocar- 

Villena- Alcoy and Yecla 

100 * 797 

riles economicos de Villen a 
Alcoy and Yecla. 

Utrillas-Zaragoza 

Sociedad " Minas y Ferro- 

125*376 

carriles de Utnllas.” 


Compania de los Ferrocar- 

Oviedo a Llanes 

114*924 

riles economicos de Astu- 



Sociedad de Carbones Mine- 

El Gra^-Turia and Minas de 

16*807 

rales de Dos Aguas y f erro- 

Dos Aguas. 

carriles del Grao de 

Picasent-Catadau 

17*837 

Valencia-Turia. 

Carlet-Villanueva de Cas- 

12*985 

Campania de los Ferrocar- 

tellon. 

Malaga-Velez Malaga 

36 * 000 

riles Suburbanos Malaga. 

Com-Malaga. Under con^tru 

ction. 

Compania% del Ferrocarril 

Santander-Llanes 

100*273 

Cantabrico. 

• 

Sociedad Minas de Cala 

Minas de Cala-San Juan de 

96*383 

(12704) 

Aznalfarache. 

1 2 
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Narrow Gauge — (continued). 


NSme of Company. 

- __F 

f 

Line Worked. 

Length in 
Kiloms. 

The Rio tin to Company* 

Minas de Riotinto-Huelva . . 

83 *000 

<* 

Riotinto-Zalamea la Real . . 

9-474 


Riotinto-Nerva r . . 

i *954 

State-owned lines . . 

Madrid-San Martin de Valde- 

Under con- 

iglesias 

struction. 


Estella-Durango and Arro- 
niz-Lerin. 

i8*45?«r 

Sociedad General de Ferro- 

Ujo Taruelo-Trubfa 

33 * 20 ^ 

carriles Vascongados. 

Trubia-San Esteban de Pra- 
via 

Oviedo-Trubia 


11*336 

Compahia de los Caminos de 

Torrelavega-Reqnej ada 

4*141 

Hierro del Norte. 

Carcagente-D enia 

65 - 5 T- 


Tudela-Tarazona 

2I-I56 

Sociedad Minera Guipuz- 

Andoain-Plazaola 

22*306 

coana. 

Plazaola-Pamplona 1 Under 

construe- 


Andoain-Lasarte J 

tion. 

Compahia del Ferrocarril del 

Madrid-Arganda 

27*163 

Tajufia. 

Arganda-Colmenar de Oreja 
and Orusco. 

36-736 

Sociedad del ferrocarril de 

Valdepenas-Puertollano 

75-956 

Valdepehas a la Calzada de 
Calatrava. 


Sociedad Valenciana de Tran- 

Valencia-Liria 

26-785 

vias. 

El Grao-Betera and Rafel- 
buhol. 

36-797 


Rafelbunol-Sagunto. Under 

construc- 

tion*; 

Sociedad “ Ferrocarril de 

Madrid-Villa del Prado 

61*762 

Madrid-Villa del Prado 

Villa del Prado-Almorox . . 

12*337 

Sociedad del ferrocarril .de 

Alicante-Alcoy. Under cons 

traction. 

Alcantarilla-Lorca. 


The Buitron Huelva Railway 

Buitron-San Juan del Puerto 

48*805 

and Mineral Company. | 

i 

Puente sobre el Tintillo. 


iRamal de la linea anterior a 
Zalamea. 

15-305 

Sociedad del Ferrocarril de 

Sama de Langreo-Gijon 

38-378 

Langreo, en Asturias 

Estacion Gijon-Mnelle del 

0*790 

Oeste. 



Sama de Langreo-Laviana 

12*300 


Sama a Langveo-Samuiio . . 

2*253 


Sotiello-Puerto de Musel. . . 

8*071 

Sociedad Anonima Electra 

Pamplona-Sanguesa 

59 * 5 W 

The Almeria and Alhamilla 

Lucainena de las Torres- 

39 ^ 992 ^ 

Railway Company, f 

Ensenada de Agua Amarga. 



Minas de Sierra-Alhamilla- 
Muelle de Almeria. 


The Olot and Gerona Rail- 

Olol-Gerona . . 

54' 793 

way Company.f 



* British and Spanish capital. f British capital. 
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Narrow Gauge — (continued). 


Name of Company. 

Line Worked. 

a 

Length in 
ICiloms. 

The Alcoy and Gandia Rail 

Alcoy al puerto de Gandia 

53-275 

way and Harbour Com- 



pany.* 



The Tharsis Sulpfcsir and 

Tharsis al rio Odiel . . 

45-982 

* Copper Company.* 



Compania del ferrocarnl de 

Carihena-Zaragoza . . 

45-189 

^Carinena a 7 p^p" 0 ^p 


Cpmpania de .! Array* ’T k 

San Feliu de Guixols-Gerona 

39*124 

° S$n Feliu de Guixols- 

Gerona. 



Compania del Ferrocarril 

Igualada-Martorell . . 

38-225 

Central Catalan 



Compania Madrilena de Ur- 

Chamartin-Barrio Concep- 

5 *H 3 

l>anizaci6n. 

ci6n. 



Fuencarral-Colmenar Viejo 

g-974 


Castillo Vinuelas-Colmenar 

11-317 

Compania de los Ferrocar- 

Viejo. 

San Julian de Musques- 

30-490 

riles de San Juan de 

Castro Urdiales and Tras- 


Musques a Castro Urdiales. 

lavina. 


El Arenao-San Pedro de 

5*070 

Compania Gaditana de minas 

Galdames. 

Minas ** La Caridad ” de 

37-710 

de Aznalcollar. 

Aznalcdllar al rio Guadal- 


Compania del Ferrocarril de 

quivir. 

Astillero-Ontaneda . . 

34*754 

Astillero-Ontaneda. 



Soc^edad minera de Villa- 

Villaodrid a Ribadeo 

33-812 

odrid. 



So^iedad Azucarera del Segre 

Mollebrusa-Balaguer and 

29-745 

SociedafL Azucarera del Segre 

Menarguens. 

Trubia-Quiros 

29-315 

Compania de Ferrocarriles 

Minas de San Roque-La 

21 -676 

de la Carolina y prolon- 

Carolina 


gation's (nrovincia de 

Estacion de Linares-Las 

6-790 

ji'C i ''."pp n.i;. 

Minas dt San Roque. 

Socnd.ni dc\ Ferrc'carr-’ de 

Silla-Cullera . . 

25-850 

Silla a Cullera. 



D. Cipriano Tejero Sanchez 

Villacahas-Quintanar de la 

24-600 


Orden. 


Compania del ferrocarril de 

Amorjovieta-Pedemales 

24*006 

Amorovieta-Guemica y 
Pedemales. 


Sociedad del tanvia o ferro- 

Olban-Guardiola 

21-432 

carril economico de Man- 
• reJS, a Berga. 

Monte y Minas de i$len- 


Compania del ferrocarril 

19*295 

Miner\ de Castro- Alens. 

Castro Urdiales. 


Compania del ferrocarril de 

BorjfcrCortes 

17-478 

Borja-Cortes. 



The Saint Cebrian Railway 

San Cebrian do Mu da- Cilia - 

16-556 

and Solleries Company*. 

mayor. 



British capital. 
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Narrow Gauge — ( continued ). 


Name of Company. 


Campania del ferrocarril de 
Luchana a Munguia. 

Compama ddl ferrocarril de 
Bilbao a Lezama. 

Sociedad Minas de hierro y 
ferrocarril de Carreno. 

Sociedad Espanola de minas 
del castillo de las Guardas 

Compania del ferrocarril de 
San Sebastian a Hernani. 

Compania del Tranvia de 
vapor de Onda al Grao de 
Castelion de la Plana. 

The Bidasoa Railway and 
Mines Company. 

Sociedad de ferrocarriles de 
montaha a grandes pen- 
dientes. 

Compania Rensense de Tran- 
vias. 

Sociedad Union minera in- 
dustrial. 

Sociedad El Tibidabo 


Compania del ferrocarril de 
Sarria-Barcelona. 

Compagnie des chemins de 
fer de la Sierra de Cartha- 
gena. 

The Carthagena and Herre- 
rias Steam Tramways 
Company .* 


Compania del f .c. del Monte 
Ulia. 

D. Carlos E. Montanes 

The Bilbao River and Canta- 
brian Railway.* 


Line Wcfked. 


Luchana-Munguia . . 


J 


Length in 
Kiloms. 


16*248 


Bilbao-Lezama 
Bilbao-Begona r . . 
Ramal de Goiri 
Abono-Cand&s y ramales a 
las minas de hierro. 

Minas del Castillo de las 
Guardas-Ronquifio . 

San Sebastian-Hemani 


14*937 

i*888 
I *002 P 

6*420 


13-797 

f, 

8* *6&2^ 


Villareal-Grao de Burriana . . 


10*651 


Irun-Puente de Endarlaza . . 


c 

io*499 


Monistrol-Montserrat 


8-550 


Reus-Salou 


8*266 


Mazarron al puerto del mismo 
nombre. 

San Gervasio de Cassolas- 
Tibidabo. 

Linea de acceso al funicular 
del Tibidabo 

Estacion inferior del funicular 
del Tibidabo a Vallidrera. 

Barcelona a Sarria . . 

Funicular de Valvidrera 

Los Blancos al Descargador 


7-875 

1-150 
<•1 *276 

3 - 947 

4- 720 
0-730 

ft 5 * 200 


La Union-Descargador . . j 
< v Santa Lucia-muelle de Figu- 
eroa. 

Cartagena-La Union 
Ategorrieta al monte Uha . . 


2 *802 

o*577 

10*026 
(See note.) 

3 * 0 ^^- 


F errocarril Metropolitano de 1*232 

Valvidrera. 

Acena-La Punta . . .. i*ooo 


* #) 

Notes. — -Ther Cartagena-La Union section is classed as a tramway, 
although worked on same gauge and with same material as the rest 
of the Company's line. 

The Bilbao River and Cantafean Company also own and work 
a private railway of 22 kilometres. 

(In addition to above there were '825 kilometres of private railways 
mostly worked by mining companies.) 


British capital. 


APPENDIX 2. 

Abridged Transition of Railway Law of Spain of 
November 23, 1877. 


Construction. 

I. 

Arts, i, 2, 3 and 4. — All railways, of whatever system, are included 
in law. Divided in two classes, public and private. Details general 
plan of lines constructed or to be constructed. 

Art. 7. — Railways considered of public utility, with right of com- 
pulsory expropriation of land, etc. 

Art. 8. — Railways for mining enterprises may be declared by a 
separate law to be of public service. 

II. 

Art. 9. — Construction may be carried out by Government, or by a 
company, or by a private person. 

Arts. 10 and 11. — Concessions, or construction with public funds, 
shall always be preceded by a special law. 

Art. 1?. — Construction may be assisted out of the public funds : — 
1st. By execution of certain works ; or 

2nd. By the payment to companies of a part of the capital 
employed ,* or * 

3rd, By permitting the use of existing public works. 

4th. By exemption from import duties.* 

♦ ^rt. 13. — Provinces and towns interested in the construction of a 
line may contribute to any subvention granted. 

Art. 14. — When the form of subvention shall have been fixed by law, 
the concession shall be offered to public tender, and adjudicated to 
the most favourable tender, provided that the author of the project 
sh^ll Ifb entitled to be paid for same, amount being fixed before tenders 
are invited. 

Art. 1 Before a tender can be accepted a deposit must be made 
of 1 per cent, of the total of the app&ved estimate. 


* Tins was subsequently revoked. 
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Art. 1 6. — Before the,- concession is granted the concessionaire must 
have deposited an amount equal to 5 per cent, of the value of the 
estimate when a subvention is granted, and *3 per cent, where there** 
is no subvention Should the requisite deposits not be made within 
15 days, the adjudication shall be declared cancelled and the deposits 
confiscated. The concession shall then be reoffered to public tender 
within 40 days. 

Art. 17. — The concessionnaires shall not be able to dispose of the 
sums deposited until after the termination of the construction, except 
where there is no subvention, when deposits may be returned aSfcer 
the completion of a third part of the estimated, work, such third part 
constituting the guarantee of fulfilment of the ' remainder. 

Arts. 18 and 19 — The concessionaire shall not modify in any way 
the project constituting the concession without authority from the 
Ministry of Public Works. Any such modification as shall diminish 
the cost of the construction shall imply a reduction in the amount of 
the subvention granted, but any increase shall not affect the amount 
of the subvention. 

Art. 20. — The construction completed, the States reserves the right 
to appoint supervising and inspecting agents. 

Art. 21. — The concessionnaire may transfer his rights, subject to 
the approval of the Ministry of Public Works, the transferee accepting 
all original obligation and conditions. 

Arts. 22 and 23 — Concessions shall be for maximum terms of 99 
years, and at the termination of the period of concession the State 
will enter into possession of the line and its dependencies, with all 
rights of working same. 

Art. 24. — No concession shall constitute a monopoly, and other 
later concessions for roads, canals or other railways shall not be Con- 
sidered a ground for claim by the original concessionnaire. 


III. 

Art. 25, — Details condi tions\o be observed by Government presenting 
a project to Parliament for State construction. 

Art. 26. — Would-be concessionnaires to direct applications for 
concessions to Minister of Public Works, with receipt for deposit^) 
x per cent. ^ 

Art. 27. — Project having been approved and conditions agreed 
with concessionnaire, Government to present Bill to Parliament. 

Art. 28. — Concessionnaires to apply to Ministry of Public J^Vorks 
for declaration of public utility, and Ministry to circulate same fbr 
report to Country and Town Councils, Department of Roacjs, Canals 
and Ports, etc. 

r- 

Art. 29. — When two or more tenders are received, concession to be 
granted to that presenting most favourable conditions. 
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IV. 

Art. 30.— ••Foreign, capital employed in railway enterprises is safe- 
guarded by the State, a#d secured against distraint or confiscation in 
time of war. 9 

Art. 31.— Concessions of railways of public utility enjoy : — 

1st. Use of public land occupied by railway and dependencies. 

2nd. Use of fuel, pasture, etc., for employees and *animals. 

3rd. Power to Quarry stone, etc., and deposit materials and 
establish works for its elaboration, on land contiguous 
to the line, if not with the permission of landowners, then 
under th^law of expropriation. 

4th The power to collect the tolls and transport rates approved 
without regard to those collected by other undertakings. 

5th. The right for lines revertible to the State to exemption of 
mortgage dues on transfers of land under the law of 
expropriation. 

V. 

Arts. 32 to 42. — Procedure to be followed in the case of a concession 
lapsing through non-fulfilment by concessionnaire of conditions or 
voluntary liquidation, etc. 

VI. 

Arts. 43 to 44. — General service lines shall be 1 metre 67 centimetres 
(6 Spanish feet) between interior faces of rails, and 1 metre 80 centi- 
metres between adjoining tracks. Other dimensions to be fixed by 
the Ministry of Public Works. In the case of lines not included in 

the general plan, these conditions may be modified in the corresponding 
special law. 

• VII. 

Arts. 45 and 46. — Each railway shall have two separate tariffs, one 
a toll and the other for transport, and these shall be those fixed in the 
tariffs ruling for each line. 

Art. 47. — The schedule of conditions fy each line shall determine the 
tariffs applicable to service for the State as well as the gratuitous ser- 
vices, among the latter being the transport of the ordinary mails. 
m Art. 48. — Transport companies and persons using private rolling 
stoSk shall pay tolls only. 

Art. 49. — After the first five years* of working, and after each sub- 
sequent five years, there shall be a revision of the tariff. If the Govern- 
ment decide that tariffs should be lowered and the concessionnaire 
oppos^ this, the reduction shall still be carried out by means of a law, 
thS State guaranteeing the concessionnaire the gross gamings of the 
previous y^ar, plus the average increase of the preceding five years. 

Arts. 50 and 51.— -The concessionaire ma*y always reduce tariffs, 
advising the Ministry of Public Works. Any alteration in tariffs to 
be annoqpced to the public beforehand. 
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Art. 52. — On all raikvays there shall be a telegraph system, number 
of lines, etc., being laid down in each schedule of oondititfns. 

Art., 53. — In case of total or partial suspension of service, Govern-* 
ment may take measures "to continue same at cost of concessionaire, 
and latter must prove within six months the possession of means to 
continue working or transfer the concession with the approval of 
Government? Otherwise concession lapses as in V. 

Art. 54. — -Working of State railways may be 'by administration ^or 
contracted out. 

Art. 56. — The Law-Regulation to be promulgated for the working 
of railways will lay down what may be convenient for proper main- 
tenance and safety. 

VIII. 

Arts. 57 and 58. — The Ministry of Public Works may order the 
preparation of plans, by the Government engineers, of the railways 
comprised in the general plan, or may authorise such preparation by 
private persons. 

Art. 59. — Prior to the preparation of plans, a deposit to be made at 
the Ministry to respond for any damage to property. No plans will 
be accepted without their prior approval by the State engineers. 

IX. 

Arts 60 and 61. — All questions relating to construction and working 
of railways, inspection, tariffs, etc., correspond to the Ministry of 
Public Works. 

X. 

Art. 62. — Railways intended for private use or for the working of a 
business may be constructed without any other restriction than such 
as is demanded by the health and safety of the public. ^ 

Arts. 63 and 64 — 'Neither compulsory expropriation or the occupa- 
tion of national lands are applicable to private railways, except where 
the line is of such importance as to be capable of affording public 
service. 

Art. 65. — Private railways not subject to the inspection of the 
Government. 

Arts. 66 , 67 and 68. — For a private railway application to be raftfde' 
to the Minister of Public Works* who will submit it to Government 
engineers for report ; such lines will be conceded with a lease of 99 years* 
when occupation of State land is required. 

, XI- 

Arts. 69 to 78. — Treat of tramways only. The Minister^ of Public 
Works may give concession for tramways, with a maximum lease of 
60 years, in accord -with town or provincial authorities, and each con- 
cession is to be ruled by its own particular schedule of conditions. 
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General Rules. 

Arts. 79 ahd 8o.~VThis law cannot invalidate any acquired rights 
binder previous laws, bnl does derogate any or all existing lg,ws "or 
dispositions which, are contrary to what is now laid down. 

Working. 

I. 

Art. i. — Present legislation relative to roads is applicable to railways 
in regard to boundaries, right of way, etc., within 20 metres on either 
sid%of railway. 

n. 

Xrt. 2.~#-Pasturing off live stock on railway lands forbidden. 

Art. 3. — No buildings permitted having openings on to the railway 
property within 3 metres on either side of railway. 

Art. 4. — Buildings roofed with combustible material not permitted 
within zone laid down in Art. 1. 

Art. 5 — Stacks or piles of earth, stone, etc., not permitted within 
3 metres of Irailway or within 20 metres in the case of inflammable 
materials. 

Art, 6. — Exceptions to Art. 5 are when stacks of incombustible 
materials do not exceed height of railway in bank, or m case of crops 
temporarily stacked during harvest ; but, in this case, railway is not 
responsible for damage from fire. 

Art. 7. — Provincial Governor may authorise exceptions except in 
* case of inflammable materials. 

Art. 8. — Railways to be fenced. Minister of Public Works to decide 
period of time within which fencing shall be completed. Closed 
barriers to be established at level crossings, only to be opened for the 
passage of vehicles and live stock. 

III. 

Arts. 9 and 10. — Distances marked in Articles 1, 3 and 5 to be mea- 
sured from lower edge of banks or upper edge of cuttings, or from outer 
edge of side drains, or, in their defect, fr$m a line drawn at i| metres 
from the outer rail. The Minister of Public Works may order in 
special cases a reduction of these dimensions. 

% Mt. 11. — In the case of property rights prior to the construction 
of a railway or to the publication of,this law the Expropriation Law 
of July 17th, 1836, shall apply, and the Law of Public Works and other 
legal dispositions. 

IV. 

Art. 12. — Any railway company not complying with clauses of 
concession may be mulcted in fines from 250 to 2,500 pesetas. 

Art. 13. — A company shall refui^l damage within a fixed period, 
or in default the repairs may be executed at the cost of the company, 
for whicfy purpose station takings may be embargoed. 
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Art. 14. — Railway Companies are responsible to the State and to 
private persons for damage and injury caused' by their directors, 
managers or employees, without prejudice t$ the personal and indi- 
vidual responsibility of shell directors, managers and employees, and 
taking into account the discretional powers of the Government m the 
case of strikes, conspiracies, etc. 

Art. 15. — The Minister of Public Works, while not interfering in the 
appointment of the personnel of the companies, may require £he 
dismissal of any employee whose conduct may be considered pre- 
judicial to safety and public order. 

V. 

Art. 16.— Any person found guilty of voluntarily destroying or 
deranging the permanent way or placing obstacles on same shall be 
liable to be imprisoned, or, should a derailment result, to penal^ser- 
vitude. 

Art. 17. — In the case of damage during rebellion or sedition, the 
organisers or heads shall be responsible in defect of the actual criminals. 

Art. 18. — It is understood that the punishments prescribed in the 
foregoing articles are without prejudice to the responsibility of the 
delinquents for the crimes of homicide, rebellion, sedition, &c. 

Art. 19. — In the case of the coincidence of two or more counts, the 
tribunals shall apply the maximum degree of punishment. 

Art. 20. — Threats to perpetrate the offences described in Articles 
16 and 17 shall be punished as laid down m Article 507 of the Penal 
Code, but always m the maximum degree. 

Art. 21. — Any person guilty of causing damage to railways „or to 
persons through ignorance or imprudence shall be punished according 
to Art. 581 of the Penal Code. 

Art. 22. — The punishment specified in the preceding arCcle shall 
be applied to any employee guilty of deserting his post during hours of 
service. 

Art. 23. — Any person founr* guilty of resisting the railway employees 
in the exercise of their functions shall suffer the punishment accorded 
to those who resist the police. 

Arts. 24 and 25. — Any contravention of the rules contained i& 
Chapters I and II is punishable by a fine of 15 to 150 pesetas, and a 
second offence with fines of 30 to "300 pesetas, with the personal respon- 
sibility, in case of default, laid down in Article 50 of the Penal Code. 

Art. 26. — Without prejudice to the punishments laid down in the 
foregoing articles, the guilty persons shall be accountable for thr repair 
of damages caused. 

VI. 

Arts. 27, 28 and 29. — Detail procedure for applying fines and punish- 
ments by local authorities and tribunals. 
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PARTICULARS OF PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS WORKED BY 

British Companies in Spain. 

The Great Southern of Spain Railway Company, Ltd. 

L'Mes worked. — Lorca-Baza, Almendricos Aguilas, port branch, and 
Homillo extension and pier. 

Geographical position. — Provinces of Murcia, Almeria and Granada ; 
connects Eastern and Western main railway systems. 

Length of line. — 168 kilometres (104 miles) ; gauge, 5 feet 6 inches. 
Date of incorporation. — 1885. 

Dates of concessions. — Lorca-Baza, October 12th, 1885 ; Almendricos- 
Aguilas, June 9th, 1885. 

Capital issued . — £ 

Ordinary stock . . . . . . . . . . 694,282 

First mortgage debenture stock .. .. .. 270,349 

Income debenture stock . . . . . . . . 719,726 

*> Total £1,684,357 

Travel*— Normally about 200,000 passengers, 150,000 tons mer- 
chandise, and 600,000 tons iron ore per annum. 


W orki ng results . — 

1913* 

1920. 


£ 

£ 

Gross earnings 

141,256 

187,608 

Expenditure 

108,643 

198,752 

Net earnings 

32,613 

— 

Financial charges 

18,192 

26,891 

Profit 

14,421 

— . 

Loss . . 

— 

38,033 


General . — The company was formed to take up ’concessions for 
railways irom Murcia to Granada and Lorca to Aguilas. Subse- 
quently, portions of these concessions were surrendered and the com- 
pany constructed the present lines under the terms of the Railway 
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Law of 1877, ' fc ^ le 9oncessions, except that of the pier, which is m 
perpetuity, reverting to the State after 99 years. r 

Financial difficulties, in 1894 anci I 9°4 > to successive recon T 
structions of capital. Interest has been regularly paid on the first 
mortgage debenture stock since 1904, but the income debenture stock- 
holders have only received interest m two years (2 per cent, in 1912 
and 4 per dent, in 1913), while no dividend has ever been paid on 
ordinary stock. 

The V[est Galicia Railway Company, Ltd. 

Lilies worked . — Santiago to Carril ; Pontevedra to Carril. 

Geographical position. — Galicia. * 

Length of lines. — 75 kilometres (45 miles) ; gauge, 5 feet 6 inches.'" 

Date of incorporation. — 1886. 

Dates of concessions. — Santiago to Carril, January 3rd, 1862 ; Ponte- 
vedra to Caml, April 8th, 1889. 

Capital issued . — £ 

Ordinary shares . . . . . . . . . . 212,050 

4 per cent, first mortgage debenture stock . . 147,863 

.1359,913 

Traffic. — Normally about 260,000 passengers and 75,000 tons of 
goods per annum. 

Working results. — Year ended June 30th, 1919 (last report avail- 
able) 


£ 


Gross earnings 

Expenditure 

39 , 7°4 

38,270 

Financial charges, etc. 

M 32 ? 

{&915 

Net loss 

^4,483 

General . — According to published directors’ report for 1919, a two- 
years’ moratorium was granted to the company by the debenture 
stockholders for interest and sinking fund. Traffic has since some- 


what improved, and later reports should show a recovery. 

The company is entitled to subventions from the provinces of Ponte- 
vedra and Corunna, but payment of these is in arrears. 

The Alcoy-Gandia Railway and Harbour Company, Ltd. 
Lines worked .-?- Alcoy to Gandia and Port of Gandia. 

Geographical position .— Between Valencia and Alicante. 

Length of line . — 54 kilometres (33 miles), narrow gauge. 

Date of incorporation. — 1889. 

Dale of concession ^ — April 15th, 1890. 
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Capital issued (in 1913). — 

£ 


(Ordinary shares ' 

175,000 

6 per cent, preference shares 

. 350,060 

5 per cent, prior lien bonds . . 

20,000 

4 per cent, first mortgage debentures 

400,000 

5 per cent, second debenture stock 

* 80,000 


£1,025,000 


T&e ordinary share capital was reduced ,in 1919 to a nominal 
figure. 

"traffic. informafton. 

' Working results . — -No information. 

General . — No information, but it is not believed that any dividend 
has ever been paid. 

c?* 

Zafra and Huelva Railway Company, Ltd 
Lines worked . — Zafra to Huelva. 

Geographical position . — From the port of Huelva on the S.W . 
(Atlantic) Coast to Zafra on the Merida-Seville line of the Madrid, 
Saragossa and Alicante Company. 

Length of line . — 160 kilometres (112 miles), 5 feet 6 inches gauge. 
Date of incorporation . — 

Date of concession . — January 25th, 1884. Revertible to State in 99 
years. 

Capital issued . — (According to Latorre Year Book) : — 


* 

Pesetas. 

Shares 

28,000,000 

Debentures 

70,905,600 

Traffic . — Principally iron and copper ore. 
Working results (1920) : — 

Gross earnings 

98,905,500 

Pesetas. 

3 > 95 °> 678’69 

^Expenditure 

3>677>33<5*2 5 

Net earnings 

273 , 34 2 *44 

Financial charges 

273 , 342*44 


9 General . — The company made an arrangement with its bondholders 
some 3&ars ago for the appropriation of the whole of the net earnings 
to the service of the debentures. 

No dividend has been paid on the ordinary shares. 

The Zafra-Huelva Company is duly registered in Spain as a Spanish 
company. 
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The Bilbao River and Cantabrian, Ltd 

Line worked. — Galdam.es to Portugalete. 

Ideographical position — Bilbao district. 

Length of line.— 24 kilometres (15 miles). 

Date of registration. — November 23rd, 1871. 

Capital issued . — £ 

50,000 dxrdinary shares . . . . • • * 150,000 

4,675 preference shares . . . . • . I4>° 2 5 

Traffic. — Entirely iron ore. 

Working results. — No data. 

General. — The company was originally constituted as the Bilbao 
Iron Ore Company, Ltd., the name being changed in 1883, 'when tha* 
working of the railway was disassociated from that of the mines. The 
railway is not a public utility service, no public traffic being carried 
other than iron ore. The company for many years has paid regular 
dividends, and its financial position is favourable when compared 
with other British railway enterprises in Spain. 
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